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FOREWORD. 


We very much regret the delay in the publication of Adivasi. Due to” 
‘8 nurber of dimeultis all the four Issues ofthe year 1970-7 have been brought out 
In the present. yume. 
pinions expressed in the articles are the individual opinions ofthe authors 
land do not necessarily reflect the’ views of the editors or the 
Government. 


a Editor 
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‘Tribal Economy 


‘The State of Orissa ranks second 
‘among all the States. in India ia 
hhaving « total tribal population as 
high as 4,223,757. It also ranks 
Astin having the largest number 
of tribal communities. The tribal 
population constitutes 2607 of the 
total population of Orissa. This 
significant bulk of tribal population 
‘n)Orissa remained far outside the 
Periphery of “modern civilisation 
during the British administration as 
‘result of the poliey of ‘isolation’ 
‘With the emergence of Independent 
{India and adoption of Indian eonst- 
tuton, planning for the upliftment 
‘of “these backward ‘people and 
Integration of the tribal population 
With the nation as a whole was felt 
Indispensable, 


The present paper, deals in brief 
‘with certain aspects of the economy 
of the tribes of Orisa. 


Characteristics of Tribal Economy 

Although the general princl- 
ples of production, distribution, 
‘consumption and exchange hold 
fg00d in all societies there are cer- 
tain distinguishing features of the 
{tial societies with regard to them. 
Firstly, economie co-operation is 
fone of the” most important factors 
of tribal economy found at clan, 
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village and intra village levels, The 
traditional customs ensure no one 
to ever go hungry in face of plenty, 
‘There is mutual co-operation in the 
‘economic pursuits from production 
to consumption 

‘The second characteristic is luck 
‘of specialisation in the production 
fof goods except that based on the 
Principle of division of labour by 
sex. A tribal almost produce 
everything he needs for his day to 
day needs. The technology is 
primitive and all his needs are 
relatively simple. 

Thirdly, the tribal economy 
Jacked money as medium of ex: 
change . They had usually the 
Darier system of exchange. This 
hhas however, been replaced by. 
‘money economy in most of the 
reas. ‘The markets in tribal areas 
fare attended for more than one 
reasons—most important of them 
‘eine the social gathering of 
relations from all corners. 

‘These are some of the brood 
characteristics and a detailed stody 
fon the economy of a partenlar 
tribal community will reveal as to 
hhow the ¢conomic activities have a 
social bearing and -annot be under 
stood in terms of the principles of 
‘economics only. 
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With a background of the 
characteristics of tribal economy in 
general the economie condition of 
the tribes of Orissa is given in brief 
1m this paper, 


Land 


thas boen observed that the 
tribal people are bound to their 
land by many and intimate tis, 
‘Their feeling for it is something 
more than mere possessiveness, 
Tels connected with their cultural 
heritage for thelr legends tell of 
the great Journeys they made over 
the wild snd lonely hills and of the 
herole ploneers who made the first 
‘loaring in the forest, It is part of 
thelr reverence for the dend, wh 
spirits still haunt the eountrysides. 


In dealing with the economic 
esourees of the community, Jand 
‘occupies a place of importance with 
that of man-power, On the social 
side, the structure of power and 
prestige his been based on the 
‘ownership and use of land. Wh 
ther in respect of share capital or 
in respect of conteibution to total 
output, land occupies a key posi: 
tion in tribal economy. 


During a survey fn plain and bill 
Didayi villages an attempt was 
made to collect Information about 
the size of land holding of the tribal 
folk, It seems that as many as 
246 per cent of the total house 
holds are landless, Number of 
hhouscholds having bigger size of 
and holdings is small. 


‘The average land per family 
comes to Saeres. The occupational 
structure of the S1orss in and 


‘around Chandragiri is mostly agri- 
culture, About 60 per eent of the 


agricultursts, ‘The 
per family is 2.22 acres. Out of the 
225 Saora households in the affec- 
ted villages, 20 households (9. per 
ent) are landless 


Agriculture is the main source 
‘of income of the tribal people in 
the traditional villages, But the 
land holdings of the area show that 
the teibal people have a meagre 
possession of land which are again 
lunproduetive, ence they — take 
resort to other sources of livelihood 
such as collection, shifting cultl- 
vation, te, 


Tt has been pointed out in the 
report of the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
‘Tribes that there are three sources 
from which land ean be made avall- 
lable to the large number of land 
less agricultural labourers. The 
sources aro firstly, the cultivable 
waste and other land belonging to 
inte; secondly, the Tnnd released 
through the imposition of ceiling 
fon land holdings: and. thiedly ‘he 
lands received through Bhoodan 
and Gramdan Mover 


Colleetion— 


Collection of forest produets tke 
fruits, roots, tubers is one of the 
‘major supplementary sources of 
livelihood among most of the tribes 
fof Orissa, People participate in 
collection irespective of age and 
sex. The people generally go. in 
group for collection. An intimate 
[knowledge of the sorrounding flora 
fand its utilisation isa Dasic trait 
of tribal economy. 
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‘The Implements used for collee- 
tion are digging stick, seythe, axe 
rope, baskets, ete, Digging "stick 
is an indispensable tool used in 
digging up underground roots ant 
tubers. Its working end is pointed 
fand the buttend is blunt. The 
seythe consists eylinderical wooden 
Ihandle and an semilunar iron blads 
the edge of which serrate. The 
blade is ordinarily 8" to 84" long, 
sand 1” broad. Axe is used for 
felling trees. It consists of two 
parts, |. e, wooden handle, eylinde: 
ical in shape and the iron blade, 


‘The following Is a lst of articles 
‘usually colleted— 


1, For food and drink—The wild 
tubers locally available (lke Nasi 
Kanda, Geyere Kanda, Bhata 
Kanda) bamboo shoots, fungus 
((Chatta), Rag Kangu (0° kind of 
fruit), Kendu (a kind of wild fruit). 
Dunnuri (a kind of wild fruit), Date 
Palm (Khaju), Jarou (a kind of 
fruit) Tamarind, Sialk fruit (a kind 
of wild fruit), Arrow-root, Honey. 
Mobua flowers (a kind of wild 
fNower), various types of greea 
leaves, ete. 

‘2. For extracting  oil—Karanja 
{a kind of wild tree), Lankajods 
( kind ofwild tree). Jada (Castor). 
Garha (Mohua fruit) are some of 
the trees that provide ofl, abunda. 
ntly, 

3. As household articles—Khajuri 
(wild date palm) leaves, Bamboo 
{or mat, Siali (Sal leaves) for leaf 
‘cups, Sapaka (a kind of grass) for 
‘broom stick, Suma and Siali bre 
for rope, Bamboo for basket and 
‘Shuna extracted from Sala tree. 


4. For house construction— 
Bamboo, Timber, Sala (a kind of 


tree) for thatching and fbres for 
rope. 

5. Others—Materials for wooden 
Implements are collected during any 
part of the year according to. nece- 
sity. Firewood is generally collec: 
fed during summer seasons and 
stored for the winter and” rainy 
seasons. Medicine herbs are colle: 
ted whenever needed, 


Among ‘these products Mohus 
Flower, Mango, Tamarind, young 
‘bamboo shoots, bamboo, wild 
grasses for broomsticks and thatel 
mg Mobua and Karanja seeds for 
‘extracting oll, bres and grass for 
rope are abundantly collected. 
Motua Flower is collected for 
‘extracting alcoholic drinks, for food 
‘and also for cash by sale, They 
also collected arrowroot, Honey, 
and Suna which feleh them enough 
cash. Besides they collect leaves for 
making plates, cups and baskets, 
‘These leaf baskets of various sizes 
are used in storing grain and seeds, 


SHIFTING CULTIVATION 


‘The variety of soils of climates 
‘nd of cultivation are responsible 
for variation in agricultural pract 

ces. The shifting cultivation as 
opposed to settled cultivation as a 
major productive technique is pre- 
valent among many” primitive 
tribes at present. This is regarded 
as the oldest method of agriculture 
from time man learnt the use 
of land and fire. Shifting cultivation 
is the main system of tribal age 

culture. Primarily the tribes were 
Drimitive foodgathers collecting 
fruits, roots and tubers from jungle 
to Keep their body and soul 
together. The agriculture they 
‘were practising was very erude and 
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primitive in nature. Generally they 
Started to Ull the soil with digging 
Stick and hoe with iron biad. 
Here it would be proper to deserve 
the methods of shifting cultivation 
‘whieh is widely practised by’ sone 
ff the important tribes of Orissa, 


In Orisa, shifting cultivation. is 
the major prolem. About 10 lakiis 
Scheduled ‘Tribes. people..practise 
Pod cultivation affecting an area 
of about 12,770 square miles. Due 
to heavy pressure om land the tribul 
people in Orlasn do not find it poss 
Die to give « long gap for rotation 
shifting cultivation and vn most 
partsiof the state this eyelets 
short, being 4 or 8 years, Several 
methods have bain advocated to 
conteol “shifting cultivation, Tho 
methods of shifting cultivation 
‘high are practised by. the Kotin 
Kondhs, one of the primitive tribes, 
‘are deseribed below, 


‘The shifting eultivation of 
Kotla Kondhs it called "Pod, 
(Donyar Cultivation). After a-pateh 
‘cultivated for one or two yous 
itis Kept fallow for two three Yours, 
"Ue land is distributed to individual 
family, honds, by the. village 
henna 


Generally, the Kotin Kondh fete 
the trees fn a forest pate. Pir-t 
‘of all they elear the bushy growths 
‘and weeds. ‘The work is done 
both by men and women and even 
iy children. It takes two or theee 
ays to rethove the “grass.” The 
sceontd stage in the clearing process 
hhegins when smeller trees and 
branches of bigger trees are loppedt 
Mf, Women and children assist 
‘én fa this work too. The hardest 
fiart of the clearing work is t0 cut 
‘Sown the’ heavy trunks. When the 
small branches and’ tree trunks are 


allowed to;dry up In. the heat of the 
‘uum, the men and _women,. work 


‘Then the rains  elp sm 
Spreading the ashes. all over, the 
eld 

‘They do not allot separate plots 
{or different crops, but sow a 
variety of grains in one plot They 
Abbie’ the seeds of beans ofl 
heaps of ashes around the stand’ 
led trees. "Gastor’, "Jhudaaygy 
"Kandla? ando"Kating’ are sown 
after performing minor rituals ia 
the Meld. Men, women and 
children take part in doing work tm 
the flekd, Except these crops, 
variety of cereals are also sown over. 
the fel 

Of alt the 


nases of shifting 
cultivation, (elling. trees, and, other 
physical labour in the plots are the 
Tongest and the toughest agricule 
ural, processes 

{is Orissa, the iN tebe ar the 
‘Bhuyan, the Juangs, Santas, Saoras, 
sind Koyas who practise "shifting 
cultivation, Maximum economic. 


co-operation, a characterise 
Feature of teibal eeonmy, ig thos 
found in the process oy sbiltiin 


cultivation which ig the "original 
‘node of cultivation of the primit vs 
tribes. ~ 


Income and Expenditure 


‘Agslenlture is the. mainstay of 
tive tribals and their economic, acti. 
vitles centre around It, But agri 
calture as we know, is exposed to 
the, vagaries: of nature, - Drought, 
caused by. Ieregularity of rainfoll 
alfects thelr agricultural yell, 
while eollection of forest, prod 

iv” irregulat and also. sétsonat 


+ 
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‘Thus their income is determined by 
‘untural conditions and seasonal 
variations. Social and religior 
expenses have significant place 
the pattern of expenditure among 
the tribes of Orissa. 


‘They are an essential part of 
their social fabric. Soclal cere- 
‘monies make their life worth living 
fand the performances of rituals 
sive them confidence and courage 


to face the hazards of forest life 
‘Therefore the amount of expendi 
ture to be incurred on them i 
generally not fixed. It varies 
sccorng 1 the capacity of the 
family ahd the crop condition in a 
particular year. 


‘The following table shows the 
average annual income and expen 
diture per family of some important 
tribes of Orisa 


& [Name of the Trite Avwae anual vers nmol 
7 pty penta pet 
‘amiy amy 
“) @ ” 6 
Rep. Re F. 
1 Saora 00 sae7 
2 Konth (Chandmpurara) 8 ss140 
3. Sunt (Bisoi ares) 1018s 1.05586 


‘Thus when we compare the 
‘average amual Income: per family 
with that of average annual 
expenditure per family, itis evident 
that they live with a defleit economs 
which leads to indebtedness, 
Indebtedness 


One of the worst forms of exploi- 
tation to which the tribal people 
Ihave been and are still exposed is 
Indebtedness. The size of the 
problem is) enormous. It has 
various aspeets—psyehologica 
social and economic. It is difieult 
to estimate the —_payehologieal 
burden; for some at least, all happi 
‘ness anid peace of mind is lost, while 
others so burdened seem to sink 
‘nto a dull and hopeless apathy. 
Often thr debt descends from 
father to son and even to the third 


generation. Generally speaking 
the tribals appear to accept indebt- 
‘edness as a normal, almost ineseapa- 
ble aspect of their existence. On 
the social side, the custom of 
‘marriage, death, and hospitality ary 
deeply ingrained in their culture 
It's true that these customs provide 
‘occasions for the tribals to’ escape 
from the dull routine of village life. 
‘but on the economle side, they rely 
entirely upon the moneylender for 
the settlement of his duce. His faith 
1nd trust in him is quite astonish 


lender sieves casy credit when itis 
needed most, He has no iden of 
defending himself in a court of law 
nor in dlistrusting the money 
lender's word, ‘The cumulative 
result of this three sided oppression 
is crushing. It is in this context 
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that we proceed to consider this belonging to 9 different tribes, 228 

tragic and all pervasive problem. families are indebted and thelr per- 

centage comes to as high as 39 per- 

‘The following table shows that cent of the total number of families 
out of 398 surveyed families surveyed, 


Sl Nimeof the Total No. TotalNo.of Debt per Debt per 


No. Tribe ‘of family fodcbied indebted family, 
Surv ‘amily family 

) @ oy ” ) ) 

1 Konda eS us 3 BOS 3i-80 
2 Saora M 2 92n os 
3 Bonda ‘i ql et) 946 
4 Munda i ‘ 3 33 4000 
3 Kian a 6 6 2683 2433 
6 sJanog w “a » shay 3646 
7 Sudha Sabor. ° 3 S019 9 
8 Byn n 45197320508 


‘Among the tribes the average Konda, Bhuians Juang and Sudha 
‘debt per family is Rs, 4812 and Sabar, itis 100 per cent, 100 por 
faverage debt per indebted family is cent, 3866 per cent, 85 ‘per cent, 
Tis, 83-00, This is an overall pie 7209 per cent and 6208 per ceat 
ture, ‘The maximum and the respectively. 

‘minimum debt per family and per 

Indebted family is seen in case of It has been seen that 64:37 per 
Bhuiyans and Bonds, respectively. cont of the total debt is taken from 
‘The debt per family’ ranges from non-tribal and local tribal mony 
is, O46 to Rs, 105-04 and the debt lenders, 324 per cent from friends 
per indebted family the range is and relatives, 32:39 per cent from 
from Rs. 2189 to Rs, 17973. So co-operative “societies as against 
there is & marked difference among oly 667 per cent of the loan are 


Aiferent tials taken from Government sources. 
‘The purpose for which tribals Lack of Marketing Facil 

incurred debt is for family expenses « a 

which comes to 6013 per cent a8 By its very nature the tribal 


against 889 por cent of the debt economy of Orie affords reset, 
for social ceremoies. It is interest- ed. scope for market transactions, 
ing to note that for Saoras and The basic needs of tribal people 
Kondhs the expenditure on this are few in number and. strely 
Account is only 3927 per cent and limited in variety. Grain, wldroots, 
49.90 per cent bul for Munda, Kisan, salt and a. strip of ‘loth, and 
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‘country Iiquor meet his consump: 
tion budget. Even for these limited 
‘wants, the tribals are not required 
to resort to exchange except fr salt, 


‘asthe medium of 
exchange, automatically confines 
‘exchange activities to barter of 


{ranstetions to the minimum. Most 
fof the tribal areas of Orissa are 
situated In inaccessible places, 
‘hich involve not only heavy trans 
‘port charges, but also grent risk and 
inconvenience to an outsider, 

Due to the lack of marketing faci 
lites, the travelling pedlars have 
tlso contributed to the growth of 
Indebtedness among the tribals. 
‘They pursue the villagers every now 
fand then, particularly at harvest 
find at Inst succeed ip recovering 
the amount of interest accumulated 
atthe end of the year. 


Measures adopted by the Govern 
ment of Orlssa. 

‘Thus to improve the economic 
‘condition of the tribals and to save 
them from the exploitation of petty 
traders, purchase Sale and Fair 
Price Seheme, (PSPS. Scheme) 
were introduced in various tribal 
tracts of Orissa. 


‘The objeeetives of the scheme 


to be achieved by granting 
them interest-free loans 


2, To arrange marketing for the 
‘commodities produced by 
them. 


3. To make available articles of 
‘daily necessity to these 
people through P. , & F. 8. 
‘Scheme. 


4. To improve horticulture on 
‘the hills, 

5, To set up poultry and goat 
‘breeding centres on the hills 


“Tribal Development Programme 


It has seriously been felt by 
both the State Government and the 
Government at the centre to give 
special attention to improve the 
tconomnie condition and the lot of 
those extremely backward tribes 
forming « population of 2) lakhs in 
Orissa in the matter of agriculture, 
hhortiealture animal husbandry, 
reclaiming land in the vieinity of 
the tribal tracts, soil conservation, 
fssisting the Uibal families for 
taking up horticulture, annimat 
Trushandry and cottage industries 
for those who do not depend on 
agriculture, to provide good dwell- 
lng houses with facility for drink 
ing water-supply, to open residen 
ial schools for the tribal children, 
to protect life and property from 
the attack of the wild beasts like 
clephants and tigers and to open 
ppurehase and sale schemes to save 
them from exploitation of the 
middlemen, 


‘The Teibal Development pro- 

gramme included the various 
schemes like—(I). Rehabilitation 
fof the most backward tribes—The 
Kotia Kondh Development Scheme. 
(2) Dongria_Kondh Development 
Scheme. (3) Purchase Sale and Fair 
Price Shop Schemes in various nits 

different districts, 
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1. Kotia Kondh Development 
Scheme—Originally a tribal deve- 
opment programme, a programme 
for achieving the economic uplift 
fof the most backward section 
famong the tribals of Orissa who 
‘vad so long lived isolated from 
the machinery of general 
‘development and been subject 

the harrowing exploitation, was 
taken up forthe frst time in 1962— 
(64, It began with the formulation 
of « schome for settlement of some 
Podu cultivating Kutia Kondhs of 
whom nearly 60 families have bee 
housed in two colonies, ie., Nehru 
Ponga and Hakusponga in Koraput 
district under the Kutia Kondh 
Development Scheme, 


(2) Dongria Kondh Development 
Scheme—The main object and 
scope of this scheme are for the 
development of the Kotia Kondh 
based on liquidation of their debts 
and mortgages, giving them interest 
Tree loans. without sureties, to meet 
their requirements, making availa 
ble to them all that they need to 
Duy at reasonable rates from a 
Fair Price Shop and. selling ail 
foods to them on credit, purchasing 
from them their entire marketable 
‘surplus of all varietion of fruits, 
turmerie, eastor and anything that 
they need to sell. The price of 
such commodities Is adjusted 
‘against the money due from them 
to Goverament towards loans taker 
‘nd articles purchased on eredit and 
the balanee of the amount is paid to 
them. Various other general 
imeasuses for their uplift and 
development have also been 
Introduced. Accordingly Fair 


Price Shop has been opened 
at Korii «village in Niyamgiei Hills 
{or the’ Dongria Kondhs on 24th 
July 1964 where commodities 
‘needed for purchase by the Dong 
Kondh are being sold to them at 
‘4 reasonable price, Besides this 
the schemes aim at improving the 
gardening and horticulture in the 
Niyamgiri Hills, road communica: 
tion, imparting of education, up 
‘grading poultry and goat breeding, 
ste. Purchasing the oranges and 
pine apples has been taken over by 
the Fruit Crushing Unit of | Agel- 

ture Department at Chatikons, 


3, Purchase Sale and Fair Price 
Shop Scheme—The object of the 
scheme is to protect the backward 
and primitive tribes like Kotls, 
Fengo, Saora, Padi Bhuyan and 
the Juangs, ete. through provision 
of interest-free loans without surety 
fond wiping out thelr indebted- 
ress, purchase of their marketable 
surplus commodities at reasonable 
price through the purchase organi 
sation and supply of their essentist 
requirements at reasonable rates 
Yhrough the Fair Price Shops bs 
providing facilities of credit and 
repayment in kind, from the ruth 
less exploitation by the Dombs or 
Panos. Kumuties and other unser 
ppulous money lenders who exercise 
‘considerable influence on those 

ibals not only as moneylenders 
‘but also through various social anit 
religious contracts and obligations, 


All these measures have gone a 
Yong way in solving the economic 
problems of the most primitive 
Iotbes of Orise. 
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Role of Social Anchropologat 
‘Working in Tribal Research 
Institutes, 


Social Anthropologists are now 
working. in large amabors the 
Tribal esearch astute of various 
Stas, The slenath of these 
Initutes has now gone up to 
Wis expected that during the fourth 
Five-Year Plan almost all the 
States of India would set pte 
‘own Institutes, ‘Beside these, the 
Department of Social Welt 
Government of tna, the OMce of 
‘the Commissioner for. Schedule! 
“Tribes “and Seeded Castes, he 
Consus of India and saris other 
‘agencies also employ Social Anthro 
pologiss. In all these ongunisatioms 
the Anthropologists are expected 
fatudy" and "solve" some problems 
‘assigned to them by their employers 
‘What exaelly they sbobld study" 
snd "how" and to what extent they 
fan “solve problem are polnts 
fie ate Being debated singe 
inception of these Inalttes, There 
ome wivn doubt the capacity 
He Adthropototsts to eekle the 
eo Pye pce 
Of huntan Behasiour, They: would 
tke 1 empl apes From other 
Aiespines Whar weld work in 
eataboration il? the" Antheo 
Polos for an integrated study of 
Homan probtens fn genera a 
tribal problems im pacer, This 
eveates @ contusion regoeding the 
role ofthe Anthropology and their 
spreile area of study The Anihn 
Dost themaeves ave sometimes 
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Vielims of this confusion’ anid “im 
their atlompls to: be eclectic. they 
Jose thelr scientife acumen, Like 
All demoralised scientists they. ean, 
‘only parade sels of platitudes ay a 
substitute for real solution of 
problems. By this they only: earn 
the ridicule and contempt of the 
‘administrator giving upper hand to 
Routine Establishment, The role 
ofthe Anthropologists therefore 
equires continuous appraisal and 
reappraisal 


Anthropoligy being. the holistic 
science, of man, ean tackle. all 
Fnuman problems but it does so 
avithin its specifi fel of operation 

© obserxe behaviour of man. in 
the group, the behaviour of indivi 
duals towards. eneh other and in 
espeet of each other,*The forms 
‘of behaviour, then, with whieh we 
fre primarily concerned are We 
feurrent, regular, coherent and 
Predictable, The subject matter of 
four enquiry is. standardised. beta 
blowepatierns ; thet inteurated 
totally is eure (Nadel, 1088 80 
an) 


Anthropotogisis study the eo 
oinie and politica activities as welt 
a8 psyehologieal problems within 
the framework . of standardised 
Uvehaviowr patterns as distinct from 
the aspect studies by’ other diset, 
lines of social sciences sth as 
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economies and political science. In 
Aloing this the Anthropologist 
temploys his own methods of study 
ftudy, Le. Intensive study of small 
froups as wholes and employment 
Df eomparati 


Now, the question is why the 
Anthropologist does s0. It may be 
tasked from another angle, ow 
js method of study’ Is more effec 


‘An aspect study does not yield 
realistic picture of a society at 
what is more, i does not show the 
‘and variations whieh 
‘he (apparently) 
similar structure. "x 
amples societies In the modern 
‘work differ less in the formal 
‘organisation of their economic. o 
Tegal or politcal systems than in 
the character of their supple 
mentary Tnter-personal sets” (wolf, 
1965, 19). In the, economie field 
the same type of formal structure 
may be found in a widely difering 
Variety of societies. ‘The capitalist 
tructure of economy may be 
ited as an example which is 
prevalent in France, Geemar 
Bngland, U.S.A, and Japan: 
Inypite. of the formal economic 
similarity among these countries, 
Sharply contrasting ehaviou 
patterns are found in all these 
feountries, so much so that ther 
eovxistence within the framework 
Sof a single socloty 4 an impo: 
sibility, Again, the democratic 
political system, based on universal 
fault franchise and free funetioning 
Sf politcal parties has produced 
contrasting, even diametrically 
Spposite patterns of behavious in 
Alifferent countries. Even the 
fommunist system, inspite of its 
Ideological rigidity and international 
standardisation, far from levelling 


down national differences has given 
impetus toit and divided the commu 
hist world into warving camps. 
‘Apart from these analogies of domi 
fnant world trends and. the conse 
‘quent national eultures, the 
{liferentia behaviour of the groups 
‘or subssoeieties within «national 
ociety throws the necessity of the 
Iieronmic comparative approach to 
‘sharper relief, ‘This is expecta 
son countries like India where the 
national superstructure js somewhat 
nebulous and the speelfle contours 
Sf the small communities aro. the 
working reallly 


While standardized human bela 
siour is the concern of the Soetal 
Anthropologist he must categorise 
this behaviour properly in order to 
make a correct appraisal. This 
Point needs emphasis, as a lopsided 
Syerelaboration on one or other 
feategory vitites the analysis by 
Social Anthropologists. working in 
‘Tribal Research Institutes, 


First of all the Social Anthropa 
Jogist must handle his material i» 
action frame of reference, Hore 
fh clear distinetion should be made 
hetwoen behaviour and aetion 
“By behaviour we mean moor 
events which simply happen 
Individuals (or organisations); by 
faction such events if they are 
ended to have consequences, that 
{s, 10 ellect some change in the 
environment (human or material) of 
the actions oF in relations between 
the two, Again setion implies 
intention, plan, 

sim, while behaviour ean be en: 
intentional, involuntary and neck 
Alental” (Nadal, 1958, 80), 


Categorization of action, in order 
to be meaningful should be univer 
sal hut ite specie tribal orient 
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have also to be worked out. Keeping 
fn view the proximate aims and 
fend:results. the ‘categorization of 
faction and their specific tribal 
‘orientation should be follows 


(a) Purposive—r ationa? 
‘action—This is deseribed 
‘as setion "in whieh the 
‘end result [s 9 means to 0 
Further end result” (Nadel. 
1958, 31). For a_ practi 
cal Anthropologist, interes. 
ted in developmental act 
Vities, this is the most 
hopeful sphere. This ean be 
tapped both as an effective 
channel of communication 
and as an operational 
mechanism. Here oUF 
imal testis not fo express 
the purposive rational 
faction in terms of any 
standardised jargon but 
fo locate first of all the 
‘mode of inference prevail- 
Ing in a, particular tribe 
1nd types of activity which 
fare relevant under this 
‘category Social Anthro: 
ologists working as 
Action-seientists should lay 

~ Special emphasis on this 

. category as It is the most 
neglected one and js popu: 
larly believed to be non- 
existent inthe tribal 


o 


Value Oriented Action = 
such ction is. characteri 
‘ed by the conformity of 
His end results to an 
approved code or an esta 
lished value of the 
society. ‘This category 
hhas somewhat been over: 
‘emphasized by the action 
scientists, treating all 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS WORKING IN TRIEAL 


u 


action in tribal society as 
‘value-oriented, The sphere 
of value-oriented action in 
Jn tba societies should be 
properly located and 
contrasted against valu: 
free action, In this eate: 
gory another important 
fnetor to be reckoned with 
iy the dynamle nature of 
values in society, including 
tribal society. 


(©) Mectually oriented 
‘action-—These pertain to 
such action as have a 
specific emotional state of 
the actor as its end result, 
‘This category. is often 
‘confused! with that of the 
value-ociented action but 
alfectually-oriented action, 
‘may be—(1) complemen- 
tary to, (2) independent of 
and even (3) contradictory 
‘to value-oriented action. In 
& changing society. the 
third alternative ie the 
‘most probable 

Within the broad theoretical 

laborated above the following 

{topics of immediate interest should 

bbe tackled by the Social Anthro 

olga in the Tribal Research 


(1) Co-operation and confiet 
in tribal societies, with 
specific reference 10 
‘economic development and 
functioning of democratic 
political institutions, 

(2) Study of —aciovement: 
‘motivation among the 
youthful section of tribal 
population with specific 
reference to employment 
‘opportunities “in specific 
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(9) Factors responsible for (10) Degree of sharing as- 
resistance to ond aecep: criptive national aspira- 
tance of change. tions, 

(4) Study of employment (11) Concept formation and 
potentialities with. rete ‘mode of inference within 


Fence {0 exising levels of specife linguist areas, 
skill and educational and (12) study of tradittonal art 
i tech ‘and handicraft specifically 


‘ it relation to market 

+) Sh 

bes Leal products 
fence 0. ¥oc (19) Multiphase evaluation of 
Change and implementation cconomie projects mich 
of aheme tr houlog, agintart 


development, purchasesate 


(6) Analysis of social organ: cherie 


ratlon with roference to 


generation differences and (14) Study of the ; 
‘aecupational mobility, legislation and 
cations for social 


(2) Study of teadersip and ship 

decision making processes. Lastly, the Social Anthropologist 

snout he sear in his mind aout 

(8) Truaonal mies oy relationship with the admin 

Investment at cnital trator. "A. wise Anthropol 

formation i specie aes i etry o tell an ainnitator 

to ctrl felons for hat he ought to doy A 

ing of tradition in this <P ak ROU, a 

wg ot ‘intially cllestd and analysed 

” knowledge that the administrator 
nychoomatle disorder can ute If he Hee 

de to tenon of change (Radel 
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Mutha; The Traditional Politi- 
cal" Organization of | the 
Kondh fie Refe- 
rence to Pusungia Mutha in 
the Phulbani district of 
Orissa). 


The Agency of Malwa Kondhs 
‘of Phulbant district in Orissa bad 
systematic politieal organisation 
whieh is fast on the decline owing 
to the superimposition of the 
modern political institutions during 
the postindependent period. The 
‘traditional political organisation of 
the Malua Kondhs contained feat 

12s, such as. ellective group control 


the traditional political organisation 
‘vas an institution to unite together 
fs number of individuals of the tribe 
‘who had originally settled over a 
contiguous area, called the Mutha 
(meaning control over the area and 
hhence ownership right), for common 
interests; but at a lar stage some 
wir trbals came to be associated 
‘with It having become residents of 
the Mutha. This association and 
Involvement of the non-tribals in 
the traditional political organisation 
fof the Kondhs has its own peeuliar 
history, The direct association of 
the non-tribals in the Kondh tribal 
politcal organisation didnot 
circumvent its smooth functioning 
because of the historical reason. 


History of Mutha Organisation — 


Prior to the British occupation of 
the Kondh area, that Is before 1836, 


Javan asm 


Nok. BEHURA 
“AND 


tae 4 


the Kondhs were the subjects of 
the Raja of Ghumsar. The  Rajs 
lived at Ghumsar, which is situated 
in the plains area of Ganjam dis 
Uuiet that is, on the eastern side of 
the Kondhmal. During the rule of 
the Raja of Ghumssr over the 
Kondh land, some non-tribals, 
‘mainly Hindu easte groups including 
some artisans and some Scheduled 
Castes too, had started penitrating 
into it the exact time of migration 
could not be collected). which had 
‘been occupied until then only by 
the Kondhs. The higher easte 
roups established trade and 
‘commerce. including money-lending, 
Kondh area, They purcha 

sed various types of agrialtural 
and forest products. from the 
ond and supplied them in return 
ssrocery, tobacco, narcotic, cloths 
‘and other articles. The artisans, 
such as. potters, carpenters and 
Macksmiths supplied thei respe- 
to the 


i served the Kondhs as village 
‘sweepers and watchmen, The 
Kondhs iid not resent the interpene: 
tration of these non-teibals into 
their land as the latter rendered 
some service to them. And as 
these non-tribal outsiders gradually 


- 
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settle down in the Koni land they 
tecame well conversant wih Kondh 
way of life as well ax picked wp Kui 
detly, the dialect of the Koad, $0 
4s to intimately converse with the 
Tuer and thus earn theit conf 
dence.” After having folly establi- 
shepemselves among the Kons, 
SorllO¢ them, especially the traders 
snd money Teuers,sequired arable 
tnuds from the Kondhs.  Despte 
this ort of intention of Ue mig 
rants the Kondhs treated them 
Unie honourable guests. And in 
fact, they looked after the comforts 
Of the migrants a8 fit was their 
btgation to do so. Farther, it 
hs een gathered that the Kondhs 
tli very recent times callivaled 
the lands of their non-tribat 
neighbours snd thatched or Dailt 
their howses free of any charge. 
Not only that. the Kondhs. as = 
noble gesture did and stil do offer 
{0 thelr non-tstbat neighbours = 
portion of their itehen garden 
Produce as well as egg, fowl oF 
reat whenever aviable. Besides, 
the village sweepers and watchmen 
fre, more oF less, fully” maintained 
Jointly by the villagers. And. the 
ingrans enjosed higher postion 
amongst the Kondhs. for” their 
iterary tradition and better finan- 
cial conditions. Gradually members 
Ot the higher caste groups (rom 
fmong the immigrants were invited 
hy the Koudhs to arbitrate in thelr 
domestic disputes and in tele intra 
village and Inter village disputes 
tse. Consequently. these people 
‘equired an important, intimate and 
somewhat indispensable position 
mong the Kondts, which, however, 
provided x basis for their subse 
ttuent involvement. inthe Kondh 
polities! organisation. 


foficiats did not understand. the 
language of the Kondhs. As a 
revull he found it dificult to rule 
them, and hence thought it neces 
sary towards the begining of 


othe Oriyas who were living 
among the Koudhs ay his local 
folicias in the Kondh area, The 
Kondhs also weleomed this move 
since they themselves were unable 
{o present thelr grievances. to the 
Raja in Oriya, the latter's 

Furthermore, the new 
‘with swhom they were to deal with, 
‘were their neighbours and confides. 


‘The Raja, for administrative 
convenience, divided the entire 
Kondhmal into several areas, each 
Deing called Mutha. The’ basis 
‘of such division was elan oF gochhi 
js means that a Mutha contained 
Kondh population belonging’ to 9 
single clan of g0chhi or to several 
fraternal clans. Each | Mutha 
included several adjacent villages 

thin i, which must have been 
Inhabited by members of a sing 
clan oF of several fraternal clans i 
those days; beewuse of this the 
penetice of Mutha exogomy is st’ 
prevalent 

“The chiefs or heads of the Muthas 
were appointed from among the 
members of the Paik Caste fn 
‘quasi malitary and agricultural 
caste who 
‘militia of the local rulers of 
southern Orissa during pre-British 
period), who claim themselves to be 
Kshyatriyas. The duty of the 
Mutha-head was to represent the 
Kondhs under his jurisdietion at 
the petty court of the Raja when: 
‘ever called upon to do so, and to 
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attend on him there om all occa 
ions om their behalf. And further 
hhe acted as the recognized officiat 
intermediary and channel of 
communication between the Kondhs 
tnd the Raja. So concurrently 
hhecame the Rajo's representative 
ind the chief of the Kondhs. He 
performed an important sacerdotat 
‘duty for the Kondbs and conse 
quently became the hub of their 
swelety. This was the state of 
Affairs of Uhe Kondhmal before the 
British oecupation of the aren 


I the year 1886, the Britishers 
penetrated into Kondhimat seth the 
view to capturing the rebel Raja of 
Ghumsar. who had taken refuse is. 
this jungle infested Agency tract 
‘They conquered this area and 
brought it under their control. 
Consequently they took over the 
administration of the Kondhmst 
and instituted appropriate measures 
to stop human sacrifice which the 
Kondhs were carrying on in ordet 
to restore the lost fertility of the 
soil. 


‘The Britishers did not disturb 
lye Mutha-heads; instead, thes 
aie to establish more effective 
‘control_over the Kondhs through 
them, They allowed the old Muth» 
order to continue but reorganised 
it for better administrative 
eiicieney. In recongnition of Ube 
pre-existent Mutha-head as the 
hereditary local chief of his Mutha 
‘they (Britisher) vested with hire 
powers of administering justice in 
conformity with the Kondh tradi 
tion in liew of an annwal payment 
fof Nacarana or a lump gift and 
supply of Bethi or free labour to the 
British Political Agent as and when 


required. As a corollary to this, 
Mutha-head started levying regular 

want Mace! or nominal gift in 
hor kind from each Kondh 
family. the British 
‘administration ereated a few posts 
‘of assistants to the Mutha-head, vis, 
the Karjeo or judicial elerk,’ the 
Bevari or the revenue clerk-cum: 
fsecountant and the Dandia or 
constables, All these posts wers 
hereditary and some amount of 
farable land was attached to each 
fof them in Hew of service, The 
Karjee was preferably a Brahman 


Paik, Fuster: 
‘more, the Mutha was divided into 
several Sub-Mutha, each comprised 
1 few villages, Fach Sub-Muthn, 
was kept under the direct supervi 
ssion of a Kondh hereditary oficial 
known as Mutha-Mallick or 
Pattimajhi. And at the village level, 
in each village a Pradhan or Head 
‘man and a Chatia or Chawkidar 
were also appointed on hereditary 
axis from among the Kondhs and 
the Pana (a Scheduled Caste— 
drummers and basket-makers by 
profession) respectively. They were 
also allotted agricutural land for 
their service. ANl these Mutha, Sub 
Mutha and village functionaries 
were answerable to the Mutha 
end, 


Pushangia Mutha 


‘The forefather of the present 
Muths-head, Raghunath Patra, had 
igrated from Jorasingha in 
Kalahandi district, some thirteen 
generations ago, in search of better 
livelihood to Mahasinghi village, 
in the Pushangia Mutha of the 
Kondhmsls. One Pojida Patra 
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belonging to the nineth ascending 
generation of the Mutha-hend 
Family, was frst appointed ws 
head by the Raja of 
fhumsar for his competency 
werness and capability in 
tackling and compromising an 
internecine dispute over the control 
ff lands between two groups of 
Kondhs in Pushangin Mutha, The 
Hist of suicession of the Mutha 
Iheads, since Pojida Patra, the 
first Mutha-head, of the Pushangis 
Mutha ins, follows, AS a rule 
nlway’ the eldest gon suecceded his 
fnther as Mutha head”— 


Pojida Patra 


1 
ama Patra 

1 . 
Vondu Patra, 
1 

Ghasi Patra 

I 

Latha Patra 

1 

Nara Patra 

1 

Gangaahar Patra 
n 

Landa Patra 

1 


Raghunath Patra (Prosent 
‘Mutha head, 


‘The Kondhs refer to the Muth 
Inead as "Patra? and addeess him 


by the term of fletitious Kinship 
relationship he stands with regard 
to them, 


‘The Pushangia Mutha comprises 
sixty-seven villages wih Its official 
headquarters at Pushangia village, 
where the Mutha-hend resides, AN 
Inxs been mentioned earlier the 
rcumbent of the Mutha consists, 
Desides the Mutha-head, of Karjee 
4 Hevarh and « Dania. AML th 
incumbenios ate hereditary, and 
lands have been attached to each 
fof them (As the entire Kondhmat 
hhas not been surveyed, the exact 
‘amount of land to each of the 
incumbeneies could not be collected. 
However, It suMclent 16 
suport a family of ten to twelve 
‘members. And the Mutha-head 
fenjoys more and best available 
land in lew of service. In view of 
the wide expansion of the areas and 
Jack of communication facilitine 
within, the Britishers divided the 
whole Mutha into five Sub-Mutha. 
vir., Digamilla, Nelipaka, Palmokia, 
‘Taprangia and Gadakabali. And 
to look after the — immediate 
problems of law and orders of the 
Sub-Muthas, they ereated fy. 
posts of new officials called Mutho 
Mallick, and as an adoit move, 0 
the recommendation of the Mutha 
hhend, appointed ve Kondhas to 
these new posts on hereditary basis 
‘The Mutha Malicks were required 
to report law and order Ineldents 
ff their respective areat to the 
Mutha-head and to carey out hie 
Instructions. Moreover, in each 
village « Pradhan or Headman and 
Chhatia or Chavwkidhar ns the 
village level Mutha functionaries, 
‘vere appointed from among the 
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Kondhs and the Pana Caste 
respectively, the Mutha Mallicks 
were required to act as the lasion 
ofcers between the Mutha-head ox 
the one hand and the village Head 
‘man on the other. ‘The Mutha 
Mallicks carried out the instructions 
from the Mutha-head 0 thelr 
respective village Headmen for 
compliance. And likewise reesived 
reports from their village Headmen 
to be conveyed to the Mutha-head. 
Alike other incumbents of the 
Mutha administration, the posts 
of village Pradhan and Chawkidar 
‘were also hereditary; and some 
amount of agricultural land was 
attached to each of them. Thus. 
the Britishers tumed the | Mutha 
the traditional political organisa 
tion of the Kondhs, during the 
course of their reorganisation, into 
4 bierarehieal authority. structure 


Function of the various Incumbents 


Thie Mouth-Head—As the chiel 
of the Mutha, he looked after the 
general administration, ensures 
Droper execution of civil ageney 
orki, and collected land revenue in 
‘casi or kind and mamuls through 
fe Bevari, He maintained the 
‘customary laws of the Kondh tribe 
fand also maintained order whieh 
‘ensured safety of life and security 
‘of property. He settled all so 
‘of disputes that were brought 
hhim—domestic or otherwise. He 
hheard the complaints and eases 
that were brought to his notice, 
and delivered judgment on them. 
He inflicted punishment snd 
imposed fines on a miszreant 
or culprit, redressed the grievances 
of an aggrieved in consonance with 
‘he Kondh traditional rule. 


In all types of eases, before the 
Mutha-head sits on judgment, both 
parties, the complainant and the 
espondent, are required to pay a 
deferential allowance in cash oF 
kind called Maat (meaning honour} 
to him as a mark of 

Besides, a smaller portion of the 
fines collected from the accused Is 
also appropriated by the Muth 
head and his assistants, and the 
est goes to the aggrieved 


‘The Mutha-head forpnetly used ta 
supervise personally the collection 
of mamul from all residents of the 
Mutha who owned land, either 
homestead or agricultural, by hi 
Bevari or revenue assistant, But 
‘now-a-days the collection of taxes on, 
any sort of mamal has been dis 
continued, and consequently the 
post of Bevari has become absolete. 
All ands in Kondhmal were and are 
rent-free as no revenue settlement 
hhas ever been conducted. But ail 
residents paid mamul or nominal 
sift, in eash or kind, before inde- 
pendence to the Mutha-head in 
recognition of thelr ownership 
right over the lands they possessed, 
In the earlier days, especially, 
during the formative period of the 
Mutha, mamal denoted entirely a 
voluntary payment given to the 
Muthachead as a gesture of good 
will, which be received with thanks. 
But’ with the passage of time it 
assumed the form of an obligatory 
‘payment in order to establish here 
dilary right over the possessed land, 
and to avoid any possible eviction 
or encroachment, Besides this 
individual mamul, the Mutha-head 


fan assorted presentation of rural 
agricultural produce to the Raja 
who acknowledged its receipt «by 
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‘offering ssi saree to tho Mutha 
Iida, Olfer"of the saree by the 
Haji the Muthiahend —signiied 
the former's approval of the tatters 
eontinuance as the! Mutha-head 
But this Neaarana or presentation 
Uuansformed into ‘regular revenue 
sie ©) British adaninisteation 
Sine vith tines the Mutha-hend 
stuetod collecting ne rupee and 
en meanures (one measure fs es 
ent to one see) of rice from 
teh village every your irrespective 
fof size toward the Muthacevente 
inal he paid twelve rupees 
aniually’ out of the total collection 
ff sixty-seven "rupees and sis 
Tundréd and’ seventy mesures ol 
rie, ‘The est he appropriated. 


‘Phe BHtish Political Agent ais 
bitinued “Use “royal practice of 
presentation or waree to the Mutha 
heed against the payment of the 
sini fevenae, of the Mutha; but 
listen initiates! the practice “ot 
Tseng seitten reesipts for thal 


Presenity Ue Mutha te 
‘tis saie amount to. the 
iigat is the Fevesie of the Mutha 


‘pays 


‘Apiart from, the above) income, 
the Mutha-head had four other 
‘ypes'of customary recipts from the 
Kondh residents of his Mutha, viz 
Sart—Maniul, Butta-Manal; Sanja 
Mamita Meda Manna "The 
Saris-Mamul was paid) by 


‘Mutha Midicks, the Butea—Atamnut 
by the near iconsanguines of 
egeased! person, Sanui—Mamul by 
1 Kondl on the occasion of first 
Tiarvest cif Wie crops and Keds 
Mammut by the 

Kedtt Festival 


organizers of a 
‘A Maatimaltiek 


‘administeation’s approval of his 
‘contiiuing in the post, and paid im, 
fexchange  Sark—Mamul,. whieh 
couslted of five mupe 

ensures of rice and a fowl, The 


Bulla Masnul, whieh ineluded rie, 
money. and liye-stoeks of any 
quwstity was, paid to the Mutha 


hhend by the relatives of « decensed 
whew the former called) on the 
Tatler o offer on yh aAnd the 
KeduMomal was paid collectively 
hy the organisers of a Kea feslival 
tw the Mutha—head for. securing 
the: Jatlr’s approval to. hold the 
festival, The Kedui-Mamul_ ns 
fan assortment of various, agricul 
tuxal produces aud may be of any 
quantity: And Sonju-Manul was 
the levy of grains from each Kond, 
family-on the occasion of frst har- 
vost of a crop, 


Whetievor a petson' Harvested) 
crop first, he pall a small portion of 
if to Mutha—head. The quantity 
of Senju. meaning hare) pat} 
Muthahead didnot have any 

specificity. Since the inception of 
the rule of the Raja of Ghumsar i 
Kondhiaal til tndian independence, 
the Kondbs of Pushangia Muth 
were being engnged in Bethl 
commpsory tatur by deuce 
‘head as and when foqulted. Th was 

thé duty of “the Village Headman 

16 collet persons for Bethi, from 

heir rexpective’villoges, on tedelpt 
‘it orlers trom the Muthichend, | 


cioinarnitinn, ty 


Every turilly, excepting ‘Mhore of 
the oMet:bearwrs of the Mutha 
‘inition, wos tequied to, send 
‘person for Bethi Out of tus aiid 
fallare, under thy elcumstance, 
to comply with méant_immedia 

agment of a day's Wage to the 
Headmanl 10 eigage a person ae 9 
substitute therets. ‘The duly of 


m & 


Sal 
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‘the village Headman was not only 
to ensure the attendance of the 
required number of persons from 
their respective villages for Bethi 
Dut also to supervise the work, 

‘which they were + being engages. 
ethi entailed no remuneration, 
whatsoever, for the workers, They 
were to make their own eating 
arrangement, if their work-site 
happened ta’ be from thelr homes. 


‘There were two different types 
of Bethi, viz, Raj-Bethi (Bethi of 


‘quently that of the British Govern 
‘ment), andthe Patra-Bethi or 
Mutha-head Beth. 


‘The Raj-Bethi included construe 
tion and repair of bridges, building 
tnd repair of restsbed and ite 
fencing. transportation “of the 
Ingeage of the sisting oMcials of 
the administration, and work as 
their escort and attendant, Purther 
they were to subscribe towards the 
tation of the isting ofias 


‘The second type of Bethi includ 
fd obligation for catering to the 
various personal needs of the 
Mahachend or Patra: viz. supply 
‘wooden poles, bamboo ans 
‘bamboo mats: thaehing and repair 
of his house: repair of the fencing 
Df his kitchen garden; tending of 
his live-stock, working in his lds 
harvest of his crops: and escorting 
hhim on this tour: and such other 
Altes which he assigned 


‘The Mutha-head or Patra septs 
nnnialy worshipped Patrakhoneda. his 
thtelary deity, with elaborate pars 
phernalia: and on this occasion, he 
held out w get-together party for 


all the Kondh leaders as well as for 
‘other prominent Kondhs of the 
Mutha. This he did with a. view 
to reinforcing the losalities of ths 
Kondhs to him. The present 
Mutha-head or Patra has abandon 
‘ol the party since independence, 


‘The Karjec—He was the Judicial. 
<lerk of the Mutha and was respo 
sible to the Muthachead oF Patra 
pont is def 


never a complaint regarding 
ny dispate was lodged with the 
‘Muata-head, it was he who recordes! 
it and fixed up a date and place f 
‘adjudication of the ease at the 
instance of the former. He 
‘summoned the parties to the place 
‘of hearing, and reeorded the judi- 
‘ment of the Mutha-head.  Mainte 
france of systematic case records 
ad started since British rule 


And apart from this, whenever 
any instruction eame from t= 
Firitish Government to the Mutha 
hie, with the approval of | the 
Mutha-head. passed it orally on 10 
the Matha-Mallicks for compliance, 


‘The evari—He was the revenue 
‘lerk-cwm aceountant of the Mutha, 
In the past he collected » vation 

‘mantuls oF taxes from all over the 
Muth under the direet supervision 
fof the Mutha-head, He stpervisedt 
‘new patches of shifting cultivation 
for revenue assessment. He mai 
{ined all the accounts of Mutha 
administration, The Bevari too 
has no function since independener 
as he was not required thereafter 
cither to collet tax or to maintain 
‘he account of the Mutha 


Dandia—During the early stage 
of the formation of the Mutha, like 
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the appointment of other Mutha 
functionaries, a few Dandia or 
Constables had been appointed on 
Hereditary basis from the Paik 
Caste (Palks formed the local 
rita in southern Orissa in those 
days) to constitute the constabulary 
fof the Mutha with a view to helping 
the Mutha-head im maintaining tay 
fand order within the Mutha and 
thus to ensure his indisputabl> 
fadminstrative control over the 
Kondhs. They worked as officio! 
messengers of the Mutha admin 
stration. Apart from carrying ov! 
farrands, they collected required 
persons and brought them to Math 
headquarters and attend to. such 
ties as were assigned to them. 


fia Mutha. They looked after the 
jmmediate law ond order problems 
‘of thelr respective areas. They 
4ettled minor interpersonal and 
interfamilial disputes. But they 
brought to the notice of the Mutha 
head complicated eases and also Tae 
‘and order problems. They assisted 
the Mutha administration in the 
collection of tax, in the organization 
fof Bethi work and in such other 
‘works. As potential and indispen 
fable Incumbents of the Mutha 
‘organization, although subordinate 
to the Mutha-head, they — were 
invariably consulted by the former 
in every important affair. Now: 
days, they adjudicate and settle 
‘pate oF setile any other socio 
cculturat problem if requested, 


Village Headman—In every 
sillage there was a village Head. 
man, As some amount of authority 
hhad been vested in him to maintain 
pence and order in the village, he 
looked after the immediate law and 


order probelms of his village, and 
Drought dispute and other cases, 
which he failed to setile, to. the 
thotice of the Muthamallick for nece 
ssary action, He assisted Mutha 
administration in. collecting reve 
‘ues and in arranging persons for 
ethi work from bis village. As 
the villagetevel representative 0 
the Mutha organization he attended 
tw various instructions from the 
‘administration. These fw ne thon 
fries, though have’ become defunct 
fre sill respected Wke the Mutha 
:mallicks beeause of their traditignal 
satus and role. 


Chhatia—to every village there 
was a Chhatia or Chasekider. He 
was the messenger and bearer ot 
the village headman as well as those 
‘of other Mutha functionaries. He 
was always af the beck and call of 
the village headman. He reported 
cach case of birth or death in the 
village to the Karjee, who maintain, 
cd the record, ‘The Chhatia 
Stl continues ax the village 
Chawkidar, 


Present form of the Traditional 
Matha Organization—It is evideo! 
‘now from the preceding paragraphs 
that the Mutha organisation 9s 
dwindled away, and the funetion 
ofits functionaries have elther been 
fttenuated or have ceased to exis 
sltogether. This resulted partly 
‘of the constitutional safeguard 
‘whieh the Indian Constitution 
guaranteed to the tribes and partly 
fof the extension of the scope of 
wlfferent government agencies int 
the tribes. The constitutional safe: 
guard ineluded among other things 
such privileges as exemption from 
paying land» revenue non-eviction 
from occupaney, non-transferability 
‘of ownership right over land ete, 
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4s a corollary to this measure the 
‘Mutha-head was legally inhibited 
from collecting any sort of tax from 
the Kondhs, either jn eash oF kind, 
snd from ‘escheating a person's 
property, either in part or full, 
hen he ded intestate, Conseque 
ly the traditional authority of 1 
Mutha-head over the Kondhs was 
set at naught 

‘The position of — Mutha-head 
hecomes) gradually more insign 
ficant as the seope of general and 
Police administration were extended 
fn to the Kondhs, No. longer be 
‘could employ them elther in private 
‘or public Bethi 


Ih carly sixtios the statutory 
Introduces! 


the functions of the Mutha organi 
zation in addition to its new ones 
‘The Mutha was divided under the 
organization of the statutary 
Panchayet; this disintegrated — the 
radtional territorial unity because 
It did not include all the villages 
‘This new ligament of villages 
falso failed to bolster up the trad 
tional sociopolitical unity among 


the villages in such eases where 
villages of different Muthas were 
‘grouped together, 

Furthe, as n result of the exten 
sion of the general admistration wn 
to Kondhs, all serious eases relatins 
to Taw and order are being dealt 
with by police and courts of lav. 
‘This new system, to which the 
huative Kondhs are still wnaceusty 
‘med, has not proved tobe very 
‘much beneflelal to them, Because 

lement of dispute or Fedemption, 

‘1 gvievance under the systent 

lively more time and 
becomes expensive 


‘They prefer their disputes and 
‘ny other socio-cultural problem to 
be settled as per theit traditions 
feustom, Consequently, they take 
their eases now-a-days to the statu 
tory Panchayets with the  redquext 
{to decide them In accorudnee with 
their tribal norm. “And they also 
want the traditional Mutha” une 
Wionaties such as, the Muthe-head 
fand the Muthamallieks to. be 
present in the meetings of the 
latory Panchayets, i whic 
heir affairs are discussed, 
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‘The Kandhs of Nayagarh 


‘One of the well-known abort 
nal tribes of Orissa. the Kandhs 
were once infamous for their 
practice of human sacrifice, About 
weentury ago, the Kandhs who 
lived on hills were considered to be 
a flerce ay they. were form 
‘duble, The primitive Kandhs were 
fis inexpliewbly mysterious us 
ature herself. They inherited 
hhature’s naivety ay well as her 


Aerceness, The Kandhs of today 
however, do not inherit the eres 
ness of their aueestors though 


they continue to be as nalve an 
igennous as thelr forbenrs, 


A number of scholars, Indians 
nis well as Europeans, have evi 
ce profound interest in the study. 
ff the social and economic life of 
the Kandhs and other aboriginals 
fof this country, so much x0. that 
‘we have a spate of helpful research 
articles weitten on the tribesmen 
of ovr country. If we dig. into 
the pages of the books and jour 
nals written on the aborigingls of 

‘we can get_many. inter 
‘sting bits of information in regard 
to the peculiar eustoms which sre 

lent in different tribal com: 
‘munities. Por instance, referring 
to the Christening of « six month 
‘ol Kandh child J. A. R. Steven 
son writes ‘Six months after birth, 
fon a fixed day they make 
‘Gadathurs’ the ceremony of 
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fuaiming the child, On that day 
killing a dog. and procuring liquor. 
they make baji, ‘They wash the 
Feet of the childs...nu $0 it eon 
tinue and a series of rituals are 
performed until the child i chris 
ened. Such a custom iy only 
jrrovalont among. the Kandhy” of 
Ghumise though the Kandhs in 
eighbouring places such ax Naya- 
ark or Daspalla have tittle 
Knowledge of it, Tt is, therefore, 
licult to make @ general obser. 
vation on the tiles and customs of 
the Kandhs ines they’, vary 
‘widely from place to place. 
From the title of this article it 
fs evident that T have eurcumseri 
1 the seope of my study for tha 
ke of accuracy, According to 
the census of 1964, the total Kanth 
Population in Orissa is. 81884 
‘The total Kandh population in 
Puri district is 31815, ‘This 
‘Mumber must have inereased by 
now since population ¥s Increasing 
‘Wa rapid rate all over the country, 
‘great majority of the Kandhs of 
the Pari district” live in the sul 
division of Nayagarh, There are 
three malas in Nayagarh which 
are inhabited by Kandhs. These 
fare Korada miala, Guni main and 
Betanati mila. The rites and cus 
toms observed by the Kandhs 
living in these malas are similar 
‘There are instances of Kandhs 
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living in Betanati mala who hay 
fstablished matrimonial relation- 
Ship with Kandhs living either in 
Korada tiala or in Guni mala. 
Kandh of Nayagarh does not waut 
to. give his daughter in marriage 
will a Kandh of Bolangir or Kala 
Ihandi or Koraput partly because of 
Ii dread of the distance and partly 
because of the diferent social cus> 
toms prevalent among the Kandbs 
at different places of the State, This, 
does not mean that the 
fare clreumvented by caste 
barriers. AS a matter of fact, 0 
heartaining feature of the Kandi 
community is that it Is above 
harrow bounds of caste prejudices 


Im every Kandh village, there acs 
leading men who hold’ different 
designations, ‘The Padhan 's con. 
sidered to be the head of the village 
to far as the village administratio 
|i concerned, During the days. of 
the ancient rulers of the ex-State 
of Nayagarh the Padhan was 
entrusted with the duty of colle: 
ting land revenue, Thus, he was tl 
counterpart of the Saravarakar ot 
ye. Even today the 
she Revenue ollclals 
Ipematters of administration, The 
fon is an important man of the 
village because he performs the 
duty of a priest. He is the defacto 
hhead of the village, because 
hie is consulted in all matters other 
than those of administration. ‘The 
Behera and the Malik are the 
leaders of the community. They 
‘secupy a more important position 
‘than the Padhan, One niala con: 
sists of thirty-two Kandh villages 
While the Padhan is the head of a 
village from the administrative 
point of view, the Malik and the 
Behera are considered to be the 


‘most important man in the entire 
‘mala, It naturally follows thet 
they enjoy more power and greater 
social status than the Padhan, 1 
an inhabitant of a Kandh village 
{s found to be guilty of an offence 
iis the duty of the Padhan of that 
village to apprise the delinquent in 
question. Then the Malik, the 
ehera and the Padhan will sit ia 
‘conference with the elderly ‘mein: 
bers of the village before they make 
1 decision to punish the offender 


‘The Kandhs are fond of taking 
sctive part in their festivals thougt 
they have relatively fewer festivals 
than the Hindus. ‘The Kandhs do 
foot observe the Hindu festivals, 
Fantal is the greatest festivals of 


te Kandhs. It comes off in tho 
‘month of Chaltea (round about 
March). ‘The Kandhs celebrate the 


JFuntal with as much grandeur and 
solemnity as they are eapable of 
1 iy celebrated for a day only, 
communal offering Is made to the 
Aeity on this oceassion, Inthe 
slden days, the Kandhs of Nays- 
gach used to sacrifice a buifalo on 
The oceassion of the Jantal, But 
this custom of sacrifeing buffalo 
was abroyated as the slaughter of 
buffaloes was prohibited by law 
when Salar Khan was the regent of 
Nayagarh, At present, the Kandhs 
sacrifice q billy-goat in’ place of a 
buifalo on the “oceassion of | the 
Jantal. Apart from the communal 
offering which is made to the deity 
‘on the occassion, there are oppor 
tunities for individdial ablation, 
Most of the Kandhs believe that 
uatural calamities and personal 
miseries are eaused due to the 
slienation of the goddess, The 
propitiation of the goddess is possi 
ble only through the sacrifice of 
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cock or a billy-goat, A feast is 
frranged on a mass scale in ever} 
vitlage on the occassion of the 
Janta, The participants who 
rejoice on this occassion are fr010 
both sexes. Men and women do 
Rot sing and dance {a company 
‘hls is looked down upon by the 
Kandhs of Nayagarh though in 
Daspalla and Boudh the Kandhs 
fejoy singing and dancing with 
their women folk. 


Singjana_ is another important 
festival of the Kandhs which takes 
place in the month of either 
November or Decomber. Beans 
tamarind, ete, are frst offered 
the deity on this day before they are 
consumed by the villagers. The 
Kandhs have a superstition that if 
‘anybody will touch these beans or 
tamerind before they are offered 
to the deity, it will infuriate the 
‘deity who Will appear in the fort 
of a tiger and suck his blood us 
death, The Kandhs also celebrate 
the Dashahara festival, but they do 
‘not worship Durga on this oceas- 
sion as the Hindus do, Since the 
Dashahara js an annual festival ot 
‘the Kandhs all the male inbabi 
fants of a" particular Mela arca 
tssemble before the deity known 
fis Bagdebi in Korada mala or 
Hatiganda in Gunt mala, oF Betal 
‘hall in Betanati and make a eon 

nal worship. ‘The women folk 
{0 not take part in the Dashahara 
festival though they participate iu 
all the village festivals, 


Maghapuda is a well-known 
festival of the Kandhs, It corres 
wonds to Agipoda which takes 
place on the day of Magha Pur 
hima. This festival is celebrated to 
bid farewell to the winter, The 


Kandhs make a bonfire and 
rejoice on the night of Magha Pur- 
hhami, The bitlerness of the cold 
fof winter is felt very keenly by 
these people as they live ih 
jungles. Besides, they do not have 
‘warm clothes to protect them. 
selves from the shivering cold, Thi 
is perhaps the reason» why "they 
rejoice when the winter comes 10 
fan end. Mandapitha is supposed 
fo be one of the favourite delicn 
ios of the Kandhs and it is usually 
‘made in almost every Kandh house 
Hold on all festive occassions 


Much has been sald about the 
Hospitality of the Kandhs. ‘There 
fare numerous stories to evince 
the eordiality and the generosity 
with which the Kandhs receive 
their guests in thelr houses, It is 
Iuard to give credence to all these 
Mories, but the fact remains that 
the Kandhs are hospitable by 
nature. In a number of villages in 
Nayagarht the Kandhs are hospi- 
fable by nature, Ina number of 
villages in Nayagash the Kandhs 
have collective funds for treating 
the guests who do not belong 0 
‘heir community, 


tis interesting to note how. # 
Iarriage ceremony takes place in a 
Kandh family. A proposal of 
marriage is intiated by the bride 

groom's father, If the father is 
lend, the proposal in that ease is 
brought by the eldest patsiarch of 
the bridegroom's family, Under no 
circumstances « young man is 
Permitted to marcy a women of his 

choice. The bridegroom's father o 

uncle or elder brother will rst 
Visit the bride's house in oreder to 
see the bride and open a negotiation, 
fof marriage, ‘Then the bride's 
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father and other elderly relation, 
wil pay a visit to the bridegroom's 
house. Both parties discuss the 
proposal at large and i itis accept 
Able tothe bride's father, the 
Droposal is accepted then and there. 
‘The Kandh women do not play ans 
role in the marrage negotition 
‘According to convention, the bride 
and the bridegroom are not pe 
titted to se6 each other until the 
‘wedalog day. ‘The Kandhs do not 
tisually observe martiage tits, as 
the Hindus do. The date of 
marriage t+ fxed according to the 
conventence of both parties, 


‘The bridegroom comes tothe 
bride's house for marriage. The 
Kandhs do not get priest to solems 
nlze the marriage. ‘The bride 
fgroom js made to sit on an alter 
which is specially made for the 
Purpose of wedding. A peculiarity 
fof the Kandh wedding is that no 
Imale member, except the ride 
‘groom, is supposed to be present 
‘ear the allar when the wedding 
takes place, The women folk take 
active role in the solemnizing of 
the wedding. The bride's relations 
ng nuptial songs at the time of 
‘wedding. ‘The bride and the 
bridegroom take oaths of conjugal 
Adelity in the names of their res 
pective deities. Soon after the 
wedding ceremony they go to the 
deity in the bride's village for wor 
ship and for obtaining blessings. 
‘Then they retum to the bride's 
house where all the guests are 
entertained by the bride's father 
ft a weeding feast. The groos: 
spends the night with the bride in 
hher house. On the next day. the 
Dride's relations accompany | the 
Seidegroom’s party fo the groom's 


‘The Kandhs of Nayagarh do not 
‘usually insist on dowry. The 
Ibride’s father, however, volunatily 
gives dowry to his daughter in the 
form of gollen ornaments, rice, 
ceatile, ete. There are different 
gotras in the Kandh community 
such as Ranakbia, Sarakbla, ete. and 
the custom is that there ean be 00 
marriage between a man and a 
woman who belong to the samo 
otra. Marriage with a cousin is 
Strictly forbidden. An aggrieved 
fbusband or a wife can seek permi- 
ssion for divorce when all efforts 
for a reapproachment fail, No 
‘written document 1s mauntained in 
the event of a divoree. A man ean 
divorce his wife in the presence of 
the elderly people of the village 
‘There is provision for remarriage 
both for the husband and for the 
wife. 


Agriculture is the main source of 
income for the Kandhs of Nayagarh, 
‘As most of them are illiterate they 
prefer cultivation to service oF busi- 
ness. Some of the Kandhs under 
stand the importance of education 
fand encourage their children to 
read. It is heartening to note that 
fa number of Kandh boys front 
Nayagarh have pasted, their 
Matriculation examination and some 
of them are studying in colleges 
After their primary education the 
Kandh boys are generally sent to 
the eld for cultivation. Most of 
the Kandhs own land for cultivation 
though a few of them possess more 
than ten acres of good cultivable 
land. 


‘The Kandhs have litle interest 
in politcal affairs. Tn most of the 
Kandh villages people are ignorant 
‘of current political events and it is 
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‘very surprising that hardly a news 
‘paper comes to the village. There 
{rng post ofice in a neighbourhoo! 
‘of nearly five or six miles, as» 
revalt of which people have Little 
‘serassion elther to receive oF post 
letters. 


‘The Kandhs of Nayagarh are very 
fndigent and they continue to live 


Jn an appalingly underdevelopec 
condition. They are most hard hi: 
jn times of drought, They eamnet 
afford to buy rice. ‘Thus, they are 
constrained Jo eat solop powder 
whieh is not only inedible but pos 
tively deleterious 19 health, Some 
times they ext Tole,  ¢herenga. 
Keraba and sola sceds inorder to 
appease their hunger. 
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Edonomic Organization anin 
‘Ollar—Gadaba village. of MAKHAN JHA 
Koraput. 

Abstract Importance to it. As the organi 


‘The Ollar-Gadba, a Dravidian tion and seale of farming ure with- 
speaking tribe of the district of in the eapacity of the cultivator, 
Koraput, Orissa, are settled agri- income from agriculture is definitely 


calturists and main source of their 
livelihood is cultivation. In the ‘more fegular than the income 


following pages an attempt is being cared from seasonal labour. 
made to describe economic life of However, they consider the seasonal 
the Ollar-Gadba with special refer- cd ele wababaicng cae 
ence to village Gugaguda in Pottan 
setae of eax cenit, tion and a survey of 75 families of 
‘village Gugaguda shows the follow. 
‘Main and subsidiary Occupation ing figures as far as their main 
Agriculture being their main and subsidiary occupations are con- 
‘occupation, Ollar-Gadba attach great cerned. 


Tame 1 
si. ‘Main occupation Families Sutsidiary Pailin 
No. ‘occupation 
| Agricuture Th Labour = ie 
2 Nomagricultural occupation .. 4 Trade 4 


7 " 


From the above gurs it appears Land-haiings 
that there are two types of occupa 
tions professed by he vlager: thc According to the revenue records 
Arstis agriculture which provides of village Gugaguda the total area 
the main occupation for 71 Ollar. of ang of the faite 
Gin famiies and. second Pas 

teres. However the total area of 

sonal labour’ which provides 
Subsidiary occupation for 10 fami, cultivable Iand in village Gugagud 
Tes proper is only 19087 acres. ‘The 
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Ollar-Gadba tenure-holders of the to their phratry and clanwise 
village may be grouped, according afliations, as follows:— 


Tas 
Pony Cn Arca ofland = °—Total 
‘otdage 
Nem po 
| Darks ( Setskor 768 


Sarat un 
(ty Moria 702 
(Len = 465 


101-06 


. 
| 

Rat Seien Sp diomeiit ce 
eee ee fe 


Moon, () Korrekor in 1730 


| asa 
W Root 7 

| Kerala. Serva ‘ oy 

| ( Khownit om 

| 1954, 

| (i Sepak, 294 Na 
(09 Darla : on 

| Total 

| =e 

| ‘The average per family of land ‘The Categories and Production of 

| oth “village comes to. about Commodities. 


2.85 acres which seems to be not 
‘enough for the livelihood and that's 2 
| hy most of them go for roal. _A* ssriculture’ is’ their’ maia 
side labour which is their seedndary Source of livelihood, the Ollar 
source of livelihood. Gadba produce varieties of commo- 
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ities in different seasons of the 
‘The different commodities, 


as recorded in village Gugaguda, are 
described below. 


‘ear. 
Tasue IT 

SL Food grains Palses Spices Oi-seeds 
No, 

1 Varst (Pandy) se Al 

2° Mandi or Ragi “oe 

3 Jana sy 

4 Suva 4 ea i 

s ‘Masur or Mosel 

Besides the above types of have kitchen gardens attached to 
‘commodities which are produced in their houses, are in habit of main: 
the fields, the Ollar-Gadba also taining the same. The barl is 


vegetables, ete. in the 
Kitchtn-gardens attached to their 
houses. Of course every family 
does not possess kitchen gardens 


ploughed or spaded deeply and 
‘enough manure is applied there 
fand hence bari land. gives good 
yield. In Gugaguda the following 
are mostly produced in the 


called bari. However, those who bari land: 
Tas IV 

si. Crops Vegetables Fruits 

1. Sonal (Maiza) + Sembi mal (Karaile) 

2 Tobacco s+ Botagil (Kamée) ‘Aanitgul Popya) 
3 Die Marin (in Hindi: Ala (Roto) Phancil (Jack fruits 

‘Andi. 

‘4 Vera (To ato) + KarkieMarin 

5 Bs Kakashil (Brigit) = 

6 Serendal (Louk). 

1 Sembil (seem) 

8 ++ Halsembit es rf 
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‘The Ollar-Gadba appreciate the 
value of bari land in their house 
hhold economy and therefore bestow 
‘maximum interest and care upoo. 
it, Since these bar! plots are found 
attached to their houses they keep 
‘constant watch over the garden. 


Means and Techniques of Produc 
tion 


‘The means and Techniques of 
cultivation used by the Oilar-Gadbu 
fare much influenced by the size of 
holding, kind of soil and the types 
‘of crops grown. ‘The cultivable 
land is of two types, viz. Kopel and 
Bair Vindil, Kopel types of lands 


fare those which are found onthe 
hulls and where pulses, vegetsbies 
oil seeds, ete. are produced. Bait 
Vindil types of lands are those 
where major crops like paddy, 
millet, maize, ete, are produced. 
Kopel types of lands are not 
ploughed. Since these plots of 
ands are full of stone, itis diicult 
to plough and so, these plots of 
lands are cultivated by means of 
spade. The Bair Vindi types of 
lands are ploughed by means of 
oxen and buffaloes, 


Followings are the names of 


the agricultural tools and imple: 
‘ments used by the Ollar-Gadba -— 


Tae V 
SL Local name of English eqeivaleat ‘Approximate 
‘No, implement Price 
RB. 
1 Lagat oS 
2 Koaki 4 
3 Sambal sen 
4 Tangia ae 
5. DiyGagra an 
6 Kole 00 
Sure ros elod pressure « 4 
7 Ankori A bis bomboo pols ited withaseytbe =. 1S 


In this connection, it aust 
the mentioned ere | that the 


For instance, they purchase tangia 
from the local market oF 

Salur and hafting is done by them 
‘tt home, Similarly mo _ body 
Purchases fall langal from the 
market, but only essential iron part 


of the Tanga is and thes 


‘wooden parts are fitted. ‘There 
are few implements like Sute (iron 
cold pressure), Da (scythe), ote, 
which are made of iron and thus, 
require no wooden parts, 


So far a6 the use of agricultural 
implements are concerned the 
different implements are used on 
different occasions during the 
agricultural operations. Fo r 
example, white ploughing the Bair 
Vindile type of lands, they use 
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langal but when they cultivate 
Kopel types of lands they use 
Kodki (spade), Sabot (garden 
spade), tangia (axe), sute (irom 
lod pressure), ete. One implement 
Known as Ankori is especially wed 
at the threshing fleMl while thresh. 
Jing paddy, millet, ele. Besides these 
uses of the implements, it was 
further observed in the village that 
‘few agricultural implements lke 
Kole, Da Tangia, Sambol, ete, are 
also used in the domestic works 


‘There are two methods of sowing 
practiced by the — Ollar-Gadba 
ot Pottangi Tabsit and its 
‘neighbouring areas, the transplant 
ing system and the Broadcasting of 
seeds. Tn paddy cultivation ther 
‘mostly use transplating method 


nursery. which will suffice to plant 
“om an acerage four times its own 
area (including the nursery itself}. 
‘Before sowing the nursery Tand 
is ploughed twice or thrice and 
then manure like cowdung. ashes 
te, Is thrown there in order to 
hhave @ luxurient growth of the 
seedlings. The seedlings are fit 
for transplantation after 20 to 25 
ays when they are a foot high. 
In the meantime the cultivable land 
Is ploughed at least twice and lett 
for w week and the banks of the 
plots are repaired to hold water. 
‘The elods are broken and land 
surface is levelled and smothened. 
‘The land is again ploughed after 
rainfall to make the surface of the 
land ereamy, The seedlings are 
tuproted from the nursery and stuck 
Into the mud by the tips of three 
fingers, viz. thumb, index finger 
and middle finger while the 


Dbundle of seedlings Is kept in the 
left hand. The plantation of 
paddy by this method 4s locally 
called Varsit Vundu Kung. One of 
‘our informants named Mundugaria 
Sanyasi of village Gugaguda 
reported that for one aere of land 
30 to 40 labourers are engaged for 
transplantation work. Both male 
and female labourers are engged 
reported that female labourers 
fire very quick in plantation ot 
seedlings and hence they” are in 
treat demand, In village 
hhas been’ recorded that the 
hourers engaged for transplan 
tation work, as also in other agri 
cultural operations, are paid mostly 
in kind. Tt is further reported Uhat 
fone labourer (he or she) is paid 
cither one mano of paddy or one 
‘mano millet (mandia oF sunwa). 


One labourer can plant approxt 
mately 100 to 150 lots of seedlings in 
day when the seedlings are up: 
rooted on the morning hours of the 
same day. If the bundles of seed 
Tings are made a day earlier, the 
labourer ean stuck more than 180 
Tundles of seedlings, 


The second method of brondenst 
soveing is also practiced by the 
Ollar-Gadba, This method is mostly 

wed for opel type of lamls 
which are used for the production 

i eds, pulses, manda, ce 
Pronieasting of seeds is done after 
the flelds nd had at least one 
ploughing wherever it is possible 
11 is reported that broadcast sowing 
‘method Is much cheaper — tha 
transplanting method, as the formet 
requires tess Inbour. Sometimes 
they practise broadcast sowing 
‘method to cultivate paddy also, in 
few plots of land, But they have 
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reported that under this method 
the yield is very poor. 
Live-Stoek 

‘The Ollar-Gadba are not profes 
sional cattle broeders nor do cattle 
fr diaey products contribute any 
Substantial amount to thelr income 
Tut since they ave cultivators and 
geiculture Is the main source of 
their. livelihood, they use cattle 
fly for ploughing, They use not 
‘nly the ox for ploughing their 
fields, but also coves anit buffaloes, 
‘The total strength of cattle in 
village Gugaguda Is given below 


‘Table VI 
cow ‘Ox Buffalo 
6s 88 ie} 


‘The total number of sheep in the 
vitlago is 27, goat 87 and. chicke 
176, ‘The importance of these live 
stock Hes in the fuet that these are 
highly needed for sacrifice during 
the performance of different rites 
‘od rituals, 

Indebtedness ¢ 

It has been found that the Ollar 
Gadba are also inthe habit of toking 
loans from the money leniders 
called the Sahukars, on differen 
‘occasions to meet the expenses 
Incurred In connection with rites 
nn situals, cloth, food, drink, ete 
‘The loans are taken both in. ‘cash 
‘and in kind, An analysis of the 
{ata collectod on indebtedness in 
village Gugaguda reveals that the 
fotal amount of Joan taken in eash 
during 1968 was Rs. 1,200, In 
‘addition to cash loan, there were 

four persons in this villa 
‘who have taken foam in king, 

‘There are only two. sources of 
orrowing in the villages. So 
Ollar-Gadba families take Ioan 
from the well-todo families of ‘the 
village while a few of them take 


foans from the Sabuikars of Sale 
(district Sirkakulam), ‘The interest 
fon loan taken in eash difers froin 
Mahajan to Mahajan. However, it 
varies from Rs. 25 per hundred per 
tunnum to Rs. 30 per hundred per 
fannura, Sometime the rate of inter 
fst of eash money may go up If the 
Aleblor is in urgent need of money, 
11 has also been found that some~ 
time loan in eash is given om instal 

ments by the creditor and when 
money aeeumulates up to. certain 
mount whieh is beyond the eapa- 
city of the debtor to repay, th 

Jebtor is asked to mortgage his 
best piece of land, In village Guga- 
uda several casos of this” nat 

were recorded by us which, if eon: 
sidered from sociological point ot 
View, created tensions and rough: 
hereafter, jealousy and inter: 
Family rivaley, 


NoTES 


(1) Field investigation among the 
Ollar-Gadin was carried out for 
four months in 1966. ‘The village 
Gugoguda in Pottangi Tahsil ot 
istrict Koraput was intensively 
studied. Tn addition to this, several 
ther villages of the Ollar-Gadha 
wero also visited by us and we 
collected bulk of information in 
‘hein, A’monograph on the Oar. 
iadba is also being published hy 
the Anthropologieal Survey of 
ia, Caleta, 


(2) The Ollar-Gadba aswell 
4s some of the local tribes of this 
trea have thelr own way of weigh 
ing grains. According to them, 


20 monos=I putt 
30 putts garce 
1 garce=38 maunds 


(* 
| 
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Psychological Correlates and 
‘the Adoption of Farming 
Practices in Rajbanshi Com- 
munity. 


Summary 


‘The study was conducted in 12 
contiguous Rajbanshi villages. of 
Moyna Block, Midnapur district, 
West Bengal. "to develop a new 

wodel on adoption behaviour by 
multiple regression analysis techni 
que. ‘The total number of Raj 
Danshi farmers were 202. ‘The 
data were collected during 1968, 
‘The independent variables of thls 
research “were credit orientation, 
secular orientation, urban pull, 
political knowledge, empathy, is 
come aspiration, educational aspirs- 
tion for children, planning orienta 
tion, self-reliance, achievement 
‘motivation and deferred  gratifiea 
tion, Multiple regvession analysis 
sliminsted deferred gratification 
“ind achievement motivation. The 
fine variables were observed to 
conteibute jointly towards 63 per 
feent of the predietbility of the 
‘adoption behaviour. 87 percent 
So the variation in adoption of more 
improved farming practices 
ft atime remained to be accounted 
for. 


"The problem 

the study of the influence of 
psychological makeup of the Indian 
Farmers on the adoption of moce 
jogricultural technology at a time is 
2 ilficult job for the social scientists 


KK, DAS 


Son (1008) in his paper has aves 
loped eleven variables model for 
the study of adoption behaviour 
of the Indian farmers by using 
correlation technique. Chattopa- 
‘ahyay and Pareck (1967) have also 
dieveloped a model to study the 
‘ultipractice adoption behaviour 
fof the Indian farmers. In this 
peper we have 
Sen's model by using Ci 
and Pareek technique. 


Materials and_ methods 


‘The study was conducted 
Lovelve Rajbanshi villages of Moyna, 
Block of Midnapur district, West 
Bengal, constituting twelve’ cont- 
‘uous villages, namelys—Isna 
hak Rayehak, Pyrachak, Bakcha, 
Arangkiarana,— Mudhurkiaran 
Balbhadrachak, Kiasana, Gojina, 
Goramabal, —‘Shridharpur and 


e collected from 
ie anchal office. ‘The total number 
Dt progressive farmers were 887. 


Proportionate stratified random 
sampling technique was adopted 
for sampling purpose and from 387, 
60 per cent were selected. Thus 
total number of selected Rajbansht 
farmers were 202. 


ery ADIBASI 


For the purpose of data collec- 
tion, modified pretested question- 
naire of Sen (1968) was utilized. 
‘The data had been collected mainly 
through the personal interview 
technique. 


‘The community 


Rajbanshi who have originated 
{from Dravidian Stock with suppo- 
‘sed admixture of Mongolian blood, 
fare widely distributed throughout 
the State of West Bengal with heavy 
concentration In the district of 24 
Parganas, West Dinajpur, Midna 
pur and Jalpaiguri, ‘They const 
tute the largest Scheduled Caste 
‘community in this State. They 
fare mainly agriculturists though 
ishing is also practiced Dy them. 
Now-ndays they follow different 
types of occupations. They are 
the followers of Hinduism and 
mainly speak in Bengali. They 
have considerably raised their social 
atus during reeent decades. Ea 
cationally they are also more advan- 
‘ced than other communities. 


‘The adoption quotient 


For the measurement of adop- 
tion behaviour of progressive 
Rajbanshi farmers, we have utilized 
the Adoption Quotient (A.Q.). as 
hhas heen ulilized by Chattopadhyay 
and Pareck (1967). Calculation of 
‘adoption quotient in this study was 
‘based on data on adoption of ten 
‘practices, namely, ammonium sul 
phate, urea, mixed fertilizer, 


tsichung mative-t, 1. R.8, FY. My 
Improved method of paddy culti- 
vation, jute drilling, plant protee- 
jon chemicals and sonalika. 


Independent variables 


For the purpose of this study 11 
independent variables were taken 
{nto consideration, Credit orienta 
tion, planning orientation, —self- 
reliance, deferred gratileation, 
sceular orientation, income aspira 
tion, achievement motivation, edu- 
cational aspiration for children, 
‘empathy, political Knowledge and 
‘urban pull 


Results and discussion 


Simple correlation —The correla- 
tions of each of the independent 
variables (X. X) with the 
dependent variable, adoption quo 
tient (X) and every other variable 
thave been represented in the Table 
1. Im the table we have seen that 
there are significant relationship. 
between adoption quotient and 
credit orientation, secular orienta- 
tion, urban pall, political knowledge, 
deferred gratification, educational 
sspiration, plaiming orientation, 
self-reliance, achievement motiva- 
tion and empathy at 0-01 Level 


All the independent variables 
except deferred gratification and 
‘income aspiration, achievement 
‘motivation and self-reliance are 
int at 1 and -05 level 
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Multiple correlation and Regres- 
sion—Table II gives the results of 
1 multiple regression analysis with 
leven, ten, nine and eight 
variables. Beta values were also 
given. 


‘The table indicates that Ris 
6843 when all the eleven variables 
‘were taken» inlo consideration. 
Deferred gratification was dropped 
{or its low value and the for 
ten variables was +6753, Again, 
when the achievement motivation 
‘was dropped, the calculated 
for 9 variables was 6331. Here 
the reduced predictability. adoption 
is 42 per cent. On the other the 
Beta values for remaining ight 
variables was -S431, So it may be 


concluded now thet a combination 
fot nine variables may predic! 
‘adoption behaviour. 
REFERENCES 
Chottopadhyay, S.N, and 
Pareek, U. 1967. "Predie: 
tion of Multipractice 
Adoption behaviour . from 
so me _ psycholigical 
variables”, Rural sociology 
32:8 (924-83). 


Sen, L. K, 1968, 


Community Development 
2:1 (4557). 
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scutes kat 
sis of Orissa. 


‘The tribals living in forest areas 
have very Intimate relationship 
with the plants of their surroun 
dings. By the method of trial and 
frror, aver a number of generations 
they have discovered what plants 
tre suitable to them for food, 
medicine, bres, dyes, ete. Infor 
‘mation on many of these uses is 
‘til endemic in these tribal 
sogeties, 


Considering the immense value of 
plants in the lives of the tribals, 
ft was natral that numerous 
plants got associated with their 
Teligious beliefs, festivals, cere 
monies and even magical perfor 


‘The following is « brief account 
of some such magico-religions 
‘associations of plants as reported 
to. the author by the Kondh amt 
Srora. tribals of Ganjam ant 
Phoulbani districts of Orisea 


In most cases, it is dfieult oF 
Impossible to reason out the base 
of these beliefs. Sometimes, how 


idea or motive, Author's earlier 
work (Jain 1963) among certain 
ther tribes of central India hat 
‘shown that some of these beliefs 


i. UAIN 


suggestion for the 


(i) highlighting the economic 
‘value of certain species of 


‘that region ; 

(ii) preservation or protectio 
‘of certaln speck 

(Ui) oF, elimination of cert 


‘species 08 


A very interesting instance of 
the 3ed type will be seen below in 
cate of the weed Leucas axper’ 
ial No. 13) 

In the following account, planty 
fare arranged alphabetically by 
their botanieal names. The local 
names (K:Kui; S$: Saora; 0: 
Uriya) are also given. Local name 
greatly vary from place to place 
fod, therefore, botanical names of 
plants (even though unfamiliar to 
‘common readers) are essential for 


Only they ean 
enable an inquisitive mind ta 
explore further 

Some plants were seen in in 
complete condition, and could not 
fhe determined fully. For con 
venience of reference, an alphabet 
cal list of locel names is appendea 
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A short note is given on the habit 
= — or habitat of the plant, 

(Ee Te mas religous bails a= 
c=) ven as narrated by the teal 
' tis needless to mention that there 
is no. indication of author's own 

regard oF disregard for these 


7 betiets 


iF 


1, Achyranthes axpera Linn, 
Family: Amaranthaceae. 


(K: Rusabedra ; Ss Garadim 5 
Kbarmanjari). 

‘A much-branched herb occurs: 
ing in waste places, outskirts of 
Hhabitations and in open felds, more 
‘common in hedges. 
ots of the plant are worn 
fon the arm (right arm for males, 
left arm for females) to eure perio 
die fever. While tying the roots. 
“the string should be folded 7 times 
and twined. 

2, Axparagus racemosus Willd 
Pig 

Family : Liliaceae. 

(K: Painajapert, Painasapert; 
8: Unmudig). 

|A prickly climber, with small 
‘needle-like “Teav 

A twig of this plant is placet 
between the two cotyledons of 4 
mango kernel. This is touched 
with the body of a ghost-affected 

‘away, the 


It js slender climber with hand- 
some orbicular leaves 


A plece of stem is tied in thread 
and worn in neck; it cures head: 
‘ache. Also see No, 19. 


4, Clttorla sp. 

Family : Leguminosae 

(S: Jugangosa) 

‘Aclimbing plant 

If a woman, after delivery of 
child, is given’ bath in decoction 


fof root of this plant, she is not 
affected by ghosts. 


‘Phe root of this plant is rubbed 
va stone; this paste is applied on 
forehead and body of youn, 
babies: the babies are protector 
from the evil eye of ghosts. 
piece of root worn round the neck 
{also believed to have same effect. 


5, Cymodon daetylon (L:) Rich 
amity: Gramineae 
(Dub has) 


‘This is the common grass of out 
lawns and footpaths, ete 
See No, 19 
6. Dendrophthoe faleata (2) 
Family: Loranthaceae 
(fadang) 
It is a parasitic plant, occurring 


fon trunks and branches’ of many 
trees. 


A piece of stem of this plant 
worn! an the arm: it cures fever. 


40 bIBast 


‘The parasite on the tree of 
Semeearpus anacardium Linn. i. 
(8: Ala) is associated with some 
‘Mantras (oracles) 


17. Blephantopus seaber Linn, 
Family: Compositae 
(8; Dauitudjing) 


An erect herb, common in apes 
areas of forests 


‘The root of this plant is worn in 
the ears; it cures headache, The 
Sora name of the plant is 
Daved on this usage, Daul: to hav, 
ud ar, and Jing? « herb) 


8, Helleteres sora Linn, Fig. 3 
Family: Stereutiacen 
(K: Kehell; $: Kurkure) 


Alange shrub with orange flowers 
| andl twisted fruits, 


"The twigs of the plant are placed 
‘on the door of the hut of a pregnant 
‘Woman; it relieves the Iabour pains 


9, Hemidesmus indlews (Linn) 
Sel, Fig, 4. 


| Family: Asetopiadaceae, 


(K: Chiramar, ‘Trajamata; 
Gargovi, Gerhedi; 0: Ladugora). 


AA slender elimber, having 
Juice 


If the skull-bones of a baby are 

not growing properly, and the 

“hollow” of the head is not fling up, 

thang a few roots in the neck of the 

| aby. The head will become strona 
wn goo For carrying Tonds, 


10, 


P. 
Family: Iidaceae 
See No, 19 


11, Jatropha gossypltolla Linn, 


Family: Euphorbiaceae 
(K: Rajiked; 0: Lanks-kalo) 


A plant with succulent stems; 
leaves resembling those of cotton 
plant, 


A plece of root is ted in a thread 
tind put in neck of cattle; it cures 
{Hele wounds, 


1 Lanen nudlenully Less, 
i. 


Family: Composites 


(K: Nahodibangosi, Nakurbangosl, 
Rakkosasa), 
b with yellow flower 
ing. in-open els 
Roots of the plant are worn in 
the neck to guard against ghos!s 
evil spirits 


A small 
heals; 06 


13, Leuweas aspers Spreng 
Panny: Labiatee 

(K: Kuppingkucha; 8: Potolap; 0: 
‘Gongs, Goyaso)- 

A small herb with white flowers; 

usually growing as weed in eultiva: 

ted or harvested felds 


‘There is q belief among Saoras 
that if a virgin giel gives large 
‘oumbers of this plant as offering to 
Lord Shiva, she will get a good ltr 
partner, 


Note: This seems to be a very 
interesting method of eiminating 
‘nwanted: plants from eld 
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14, Limonia crenulate Roxb 
(Hesperethusa erenulata (Roxb,) 
Toem), 


Family: Kutacene 


(kK: Kandadiddi, — Bimut; 
4 Kumballi, Odabela}. 


A small tree, with thorny bran 


Ifa few leaves are tied to the arm 
of a4 day old baby. he willbe 
(protected from evil eye of ghosts 


15, Milletia surleulata Baker ex 
Brandis. 


Pamil 


Leguminosae 


(i: Autamala, Kisimata; §: Sana; 0: 
Kadachina, Makadsiadi 


A lange woody climber with fy 
pubeseent pod 


‘The plant is frst worshipped and 
‘offered to the local deity; a twig is 
then touched with the body of & 
slek person, it cures fever, 


16, Octmum amerleanns 
Pig, 6 


Family: Lablatae 


ra 


vdipanga; 8: _Malemntajing, 
Samadajing: O: Kapur), 


‘An aromatic herb occuring in 
harvested agricultural fel 


Wis considered auspicious 
display a twig of this plant in 
hhend-dress, specially on festivals 
sand during visits to friends, 


17, Phoenix uml Royle var, 
Peduneulata Bece 


Family: Palmae 
(K: Sitn; 8: Odeng: 0; Kujj-Khe. 
url), 
It is # small, almost stemless paton 
common in the undergrowth of sa 


‘An Insect is oceastonally.t 
1n the basal part of the stem; 
larva of this insect 4s dled ant 
‘worn in neek to eure wounds, enfar- 
‘ed! spleen, and other ailments, 


18. Seoparla duels Linn, 
Family: Serophulariacese 


(i: Atisinsa; 8: Boradajing 
Bangangei) 

A small herb occurring in open 
forests, in partial shade or in open 
Places;'flowers small white, 

A piece of root is tied to the aria 
of nursing woman; it improves 
lactation, 


19, Smilax zeylanten Linn. Fig. 7 
amily: Liliaceae 


(K: Prachikor 


S: Ramtungur; 0: 
uttue) 


‘A very prickly robust climber, 
with large Teaver and tendrils, 


‘The toot of this plant and the 
roots of Cinampelos pareiea (3) 
(Cynodon daciyton) (5). and fete 
(10) are ted in thread. “I this 
thread is put in bed, one does not 
set bad dreams. If the thread | is 
‘worn on arm, it cures fever, 


Some children suffer from the 
2 of wetting at might; if th 
take food served on the leaves of 

this plant, the disease is ented, 
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20, Xanthium steumarlam Linn 


Family: Compositae 
(i: Jnrjatia) 

A shrub, very common in waste 
places and roadsides; fruits very 
Diriekly, adhering to bodies of eaithe 
‘and clothes 

‘The prickles ave removed by 
rubbing the fruits on stone; the 
fruts are worn in neck, on arm 0% 
In waist; the night-biindness is 
ured 


= Classifeation 


‘According to usage and associ 
tion, the above species ean be class 

fied as below:— 
4, Astociated with human all 
18,8, 6,7, 8,9, 10, 15,17 


18,19, 20. 


2, Amociated with diseases of 
cattle—11 


8, Associated with other material 
ndvantages—13, 1, 


4, Associated with ghosts and 
cull spirite—2, 8,4, 5, 10, 12, 18 
19. 
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APPENDIX 


Alphabetical list of local names (Ku Saora & Uriya) 
(fangs ntcd in parentbess. The member rf to the era 
on 


‘of species inthe text of the Paper) 
‘Akai (0) o 3 Rurkure (8) a 8 
Ali (8) 6 Ladugora (0) a 9 
‘isan (K) + 1B Lankakto (0) ut 
‘utara (K) 1S Madang Ea 
Banganji (©) 18 Makadsiadi (0) 1s 
ime (K) 14 Malamlajing (8) ome 
Borasaing (8) 18 Mattar (0) aa 
CChirma (K) ss 9 Nahodibangosi(K) xa 
Dauloding 5) <7 Nakurbangosi (K) ce 
Dobrahas +S Odabela (8) Pa 
Gardin (9) 1 dene (S) rae, 
Garger (6) <9 Paleajaper () 2 
Gerba © +9 Paimsaperi (0) 2 
indi (K) +3 Paranged (8) 3 
Gonses (0) <1 Potolap 6) = 
Goyaso (0) es 13 Prachikra (K) » 
Hlundipanga (K) ve 16 Relea (K) ou 
Sasjtia (K) 20° -Rakkowasa (K) a 
Jagangosa (8) ce 4 Ramtongue (8) we 
Kadachina (0) ve 1S Rumabedea (K) wt 
andadida(K ve MH  Samaldajing 8) 

Kapusi ©) v= 16 Sana) 

Kebeli (K) ssa (Ky 

harman} v1 Tiki (6) 

‘isa (K) < 1S Trajemala (ky) 

Kinja (0) ss 17 Vanading 6) 

Kumball ($) 14 Uramansla(K) 


Kuppingkucha (K) ~ B 
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A Tribal Market in Parla- 


Khemendi Agency. 


‘The study of marketing and 
exchange was undertaken in course 
of conducting the survey of Gumma 
‘Tribal Development Block under 
the Parlakhemend) Subdivision in 
the district of Ganjam. In this 
Block there are 12 Grama Pancha. 
‘als with a vast majority of tribal 
opulation. ‘The tribals mentioned 

this paper are typical Lanjia 
‘Saoras who live in most inaccessible 
‘areas and worship innumerable 
tities and deified ancestors in a 
‘uthber of ceremonies. Every stage 
of cultivation and other economic 
Dersuits is started after performing 
arte, 


‘The marketing and exchange 
system was studied against this 
background in order to know the 
habits concerning sale, purchase 
‘and consumption of the  Saoras. 
‘An attempt was also made to ascer 
twin the role of middlemen ina 
tribal market, 


iy its very mature tribal economy 
affords restricted scope for ex- 
change transactions. The basic 
needs of Stora tribe are few ani 
Atrietly limited in variety. Coarse 
ferain, wild roots and tubers, salt. 


items in their consumption budget 
Even for these Timited wants the 


PURNACHANORA MOHANTY 


tribals are not required to resort ty 
exchange except for salt, cloth, 
‘hilly and sometimes for cattle 
Saoras produce most of their food 
rains, “Wild root, fruit and meat 
are their supplementary food 
Every bit of material used in his 
cottage is a local product, Th: 
cottage itself is the result of his 
personal tabour. The iron imple 
‘ments are no doubt brought from 
the local “market but all wooden 
‘agricultural implements are made 
Dy the Saora. The self-sufcient 
character of Saora economy, thus 
(though shaken by modern forees) 
restricts the scope of exchange 
transaction in thelr life. Physical 
‘and social factors operating in the 
tract further reduce the volume of 
buying and selling, Whenever a 
Sora family needs tobacco leaf ot 
‘alt his neighbour comes to his hel. 
The limited use of money as 
‘medium of exchange activities leads 
to barter economy. Foodgeains ure 
the major medium of exehange art 
the comparative lack of the use of 
money reduces the exchange trans 
action to the minimum, From the 
trader's point of view Saora villages 
do not constitute an attractive oF 
profitable market, Most of the 
primitive Saor habitats in clusters 
‘and situated on inaccessible hill tops 
where transport involves heavy 
cost, exertion and dangee ‘There 
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are however, another set of forces 
working in the oppesite direction. 
During recent years a number of 
Saora villages have adopted stable 
cultivation and improved method 
ff agriculture, The change hss 
neeessiated more exehange transac 
tions. Snora now wants more iron 
‘implements, cattle and more seeds 
Besides these he needs more cash 
for payment of land revenue and 
purchase of certain other goods 
‘This has shaken the very found» 
tion of self-contained — Saora 
economy, The Saora is now seen 
‘buying from the market his require 
ments like tobaceo, spices and oi 
which he himself used to produce. 


‘outlook and generated new wants 
‘There is now a growing demand 
fur faney articles lke glass bangles 
‘or beads, mirror, comb, ibbon, 
‘metal utensils, soap, tobacco paste 
(iqurakhu), lamps and boxes. As a 
result the volume of buying habits 


id wetivitien have inereased in 
recent times. When the harvest is 
lone the Saorn carries the crops 
to the Kumuti (local money 
Tenders) for payment of interest for 
the loans incurred by him earlier. 
‘This is his regular practice. After 
paying the loan to the Kumuti 
very little is left for marketing 
Even if he takes some foodgrains 
from stock for the year, the Pano 
fand the Paike are once again om 
the Saore's way of free transe: 
tion, On the day of the weekly 
‘market the Pano and Palka inter 
cept the Stora on the way. Ac 
soon as they see 2 Saora coming 
to the market with food 

they eateh hold of hima 


‘2oquire bis commodities at a very 
low price. The Pano and Paiko 
take the Saora to a nearby bush 
sand measure out the grain with a 
measuring pot larger tian the 
standard size but when they sell 
something to him the measure is 
much below the standard size, 
Such cheating reduces the Saora’s 
‘oue to almost one eighth of what 
lhe would have got by fair transae- 
tion, With this background, an des 
criptive account of a speeifle Sara 
market is presented below. 


Local Market : 


The Jocal market is at « distance 
‘01 20 KAM, from Parlakhemed the 
subdivisional headquarters, The 
ket is known as "Gumma-Hat", 
Wis held once a week, Le,, on 
Thursday, 1 isin a central place 
approachable to a large number of 
villages under the  subdivi- 
‘The area, being walled by 
‘mountains and sections thereof cut 
‘decp valleys, renders com: 
‘munication dificult. Daily market 
‘under these circumstances is not 
Possible. Moreover, the Saora pur- 
chase their bare necessities for a 
‘month or so at atime, So the mar 
het at Gumma is conveniently held 
conce in a week 


‘The market starts at 6 A. M, and 
is over by 11 A.M, Both buyers 
‘and sellers make their way to the 
market early in the morning on 
market days. People carry the 
articles for sale on the head or by 
‘means of "Bhara’. A few bring 
their merchandise on bullock earls 
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commodities in return. Rarely they payment of interest, The Kumutis 
tome with their livestock like fowls, knowing the time of harvest come 
{goats and buffaloes. Work is almost to market and atk them to pay the 
Suspended in the village during the interest, They and the Panos also 
forenoon of the market day. Men Snow exactly when the Saora is in 
fund women of all. age groups come want and offer loans to them. In 
Ireely to the market, Some non- his way the Kumutls led money 
{tibal dealers bring ready-made and go on collecting interest year 
dress and clothes for them, Some after year. 

‘ther “Hindu dealers come with 

Stationery articles and metal uten- The local Panos and  Patkos 
fils and’ iron implements from know the necessities of the Sora 
Parlakhemedi, Both in weight and They eharge high price for the com: 
Imonsurement they charge high myodities which ate badly required, 
price for commodities but the Saora Sometimes the sellers charge high 
teturns cheerfully fromthe market price when they know that the 


famply satisfied with the purchase Snora has sufficient money and 
hhe has made food-grains. Generally Saoras do 

Im this market there were only Ret like fo go, out during rainy 
three Kumutl shop keepers, season. So. they make all thelr 


Mimost enjoying. a monapoly —urchases before the rain starts, 
tharging whatever they chose. Even 

See ea old Tor Ra 230 Besides market, the Saoras also 
Thich would ordiparity cost only get thelr requirements from their 
tea 1.25 paite in Parlakhemedi town WN village, Here commodities are 
20°Kms, away from Gumma, exchanged on the basis of barter. 

‘The local Panos and Palkos visit 

Besides buying and selling,» Seorn aillage every alternative dey 
Snorns also borrow from the with commodities like chilly, salt, 
Kumutis in the market and ay onion, bends, pots, baskets and 

interest, On the market days they —jmaty'"and exchange them against 

fre found paying interest to Chay, 

them, ‘The Kumutis have emplo- 

yed rome Paikor to mensre the — Commoditen Entering the ‘Teal 

Crops. The Paikos use a large Smet 

measure nnd take a handful of . 

frains with the measuring pot ‘The following lst of Saora’s sale 

very time, Asa result the Stora ond purchase gives a rough idea of 

nvays remains  defaulter in the his exchange activity :— 


‘Articles sold by the Saoras 
Artctes purctased 


‘by the Sacra 
Tn Saora Engl'wh 
Tenguage | equivalent 
1 Jann Kambar 1. Salt 
Harada ..  Kandula 2.Cloth 


a“ 


Name ofthe erp 
In Saora 
aaguage 


sold by the Saaras 


‘Anicls purchased 
by the Shovas 


Indu. 
4Gnni 


Rayner bearer 


\Culy 
4. Onion 

5.0 

6. Tobac 0 

7. Bid 

8. Cou ty Ch roo! 
9. Boats 

10, Bart capoty 

1), Baskets 

12, Iron implements 
13, 0eaa seats 

14, Rope 

15, hiekea 

16. Gudakha 

17, Uiensils 

18. Dry 
19. Hair pins and 
2), Stationery goods, 


‘Weights and Measures: 
with their metric equivalent : 
Wal 1. Bisa 
1. Sear 
Masues .. 4 Aas 
20 Manas 


‘The above mentioned weights 
and measures generally operate 
ocal market but the Saora. is 
Teast concerned with the weights 
‘and measures. He simply stands, 
takes the goods, pays the amount 
‘but does not take account of the 


Weights and measures followed in the local market ae given below 
heir 


ss TREO Grams 


s+ $106 
s+ Mana} Ki. ( Approx) 
ss Eat 


‘weights and measures, Cloth is 
however, measured by yard and 
feet, but in some cases itis 
‘measured by hand, 


Market is not only a place for 
selling and buying, it is also n place 


> 
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for communal gathering. Saoras After marketing, they visit the 
of different villages assemble in the sweet stalls and. purchase sweet 
‘weekly market, meet and greet and some ollfried cakes for thelr 
their friends from other villages. children. Then they take salop and. 
‘They aend important messages 10 peja sitting in a group under a tree, 
their near and dear friends living 


in other villages. Information like Middlemen exploiting Saoras 
‘hild birth, marriage, etc, are sent figure prominently in "the local 
tu the relatives in this manner. ‘market. The middlemen purchase 
the tribal products at a lower price 

and sell in town at a higher price 

Market is visited by men and The Saoras who toil the year Found 
women, When there is pressure for the production of their food: 
fof work in the fleld, women visit grain, do not get. the benef of 
the market and mgn Keep them: selling them due to thelr inability 
selves engaged in the eld. The to go to the town, While. doing 
Saoras carry salop, a kind of liquor fickt investigation the prices of 
from Sagoo palm and Peja with different commodities were absery 


them when they go to the market, laa 
| Name ofthe atele 


1, Loin Cioth 
2, Napkin 
3, Slokle j 
4, Rope (Pay) 
& Covonut 
010 
028 per Ke. 
500 per Ke. 
00 per Ke, 
120 per Keg. 
- 200 per Ke, 
075 per litre 
13. Mandia 1-50 per Ke. 
14, Onion 0-50 per Ky. 
15, Rice 075 persAdn 
A Se 600 per exch 


‘The above list would indicate that market price at Parlakhemendi but 
the price of the articles sold by the those: which are purchased be hin, 
Saora is much lower. than the fetch a much higher price,” 


sDtmast, 


Education of Scheduled Tribes 
‘and Nomads. 


Education is one of the important 
peets of human development, It 
{is an essential pre-requisite for 
the all round development. 

tribal people in India are 
different stages o€ economic and 
‘educational development, hence 
the problem of their education is 
all the more important so that thes 
‘come at par with the general 
Indian population 


The 1961 Census revealed that 
the literacy pereeniage for the 
entire country ig 24. per cent 
against 1027 per cent for 
Scheduled Caste and 84 per cent 
for Scheduled Tribes. Thus it i 
evident that we have still to go 
fa long way to reach the national 
level as far as the edcation of 
Scheduled ‘Tribes and Scheduled 


Since Independence education of 
the tribal people was given prime 
Importance and huge amounts have 
been spent on it but the result 
is not commensurate with the 
amount spent. This shows that 
there are some bottlenecks in 
achieving the required goal. There 
fare several problems associated 
with the education of Scheduled 
‘Tribes in relation to. their ecology 
‘and economy, social organisation. 
{raditional values, socialization, 
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‘enculturation, attitudes, ete, Apart 
from these, there are certain other 
problems related to tnciites 
available in the tribal areas stich 
as school, teacher, mother-tongte 
and medium of instruction and 
‘content and curriculm. In addition 
to these general problems of the 
Scheduled Tribes the, nomadir 
tribes have another handicap of 
‘being mobile making the problem 
fof their education still more 
aimeult 


‘The Tribes of India ean be class 
fied into three major belts according 

their distribution—Nothern and 
North-Eastern Zone, Central Zone, 
‘and the South-Western Zones. 


‘The tribal concentration in 
Northern and North-Eastern Zone 
in Assam, Manipur and Tripura 
Nagaland, NEFA and northern 
portion of West Bengal particularly 
the districts of Darjecting and Jal- 
sige 


This zone is inbabited by tribes 
like Gurung. Limbu, Lepeha, Aka. 
Dafla, Abor Miri, Mishmi, Singpho. 
Mikie, Rabla, Kachari, Garo, Khasi, 
Naga, Kuki-Lushsi, Chakma and 
others. 


‘The Central Zone includes the 
states of Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal 
and Madhya Pradesh, The maia 


| 
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tribes inhabiting the Central Zomes 


fre th Santal, Munds, Oraon, Hi 
Bhwumij, Kharia, Birhor, Bhuiy 


Juang," Kondh,’ Savara, Good 
Baiga, Bhil, Koli, ete 


In the South-Western Zone the 
Uribal concentration is in Andhra 
Pradesh Maharashira, ‘Tamilnadu, 
Mysore, Rajasthan and Gujarat 
‘This zone is inhabited by the 


Chenebus, 


‘Toda, Kadar, 


Kota, Kurumba, Badga. 


yan, Muthuvan, 


Urali, Kanikkar, ete. 


‘he tribes of Indi cain be’ elas 
Ned in different stages of economic 
evelopment, viz, in hunting and 


foo gathering stage, 


stage of 
cultivation 


ie nthe 
homadism, in shifting 
sage, and in the stage of 


setiled agriculture including that of 
rts and craft, 


Khavia, 
Nag, Hilt 


Birhor, Kuki, Nonyak 
Maria, Koya, Kota 


Reddy, Palyan, Koda, Hill Pantram, 


‘and Juang 
‘economic 


fare in the lowest rung of 
development and are 


engaged in hunting snd food 
gathering, They wander from one 
Place to another in search of food 
‘and game. 


Among the shifting cultivators are 
the Korwa, Saheria, — Bhuiya, 
Kharwar, sur, Garo, Mal 
Patariya, Mater, Naga, Garo, 
Lakhus, “Maria, Dandami, Gond, 
Khond, Kurumb Saora and 
Madavan. 


‘The settled agriculturists are the 

‘Tharw, Orson, Munda, Manjhi, 

Bhoksa, Ho, Santal, Potia, Kha 

Porja, Bhattra, Badaga, Kota, Irula, 
wraja, Bhil, Gond ete. 


Similarly the tribal people are 
also at diferent stages of educatio 
‘nal development considering their 
percentage of literacy. The tribal 
‘communities can be grouped under 
two categories : Developed of semi- 
developed, and extremely back 
want. The representation of the 
Scheduled Tribes under these heads 
an be seen in the following table 


Bie | sammy cat 
| 2 j 3 
peices | 
‘Bihar A. Bathudi (13°6 %) A Aur (43%) 
2 ar 27% 
0 3 Raeea 39%) « 
4. Charo (10°7 %) “4, Suarit Pabaria (22%) 
‘5. Chik-Boraik (11-1 %) ‘S. Baiza (26 %) 
6. Gond (11-5 %) 6 Birjia (46 %) 
7. Gorait (11'S ‘7. Karmali (52%) 


2 soinast 
Developed or femi- Extremely backward of 
mn doled der developed 
| 
1 2 | 3 


8.106%) 

9, Orion (1257 %) 
10, Munda 13:4 %) 
11, Santal (608 %) 
12. Khorwer 65 %) 
13. Oti-Lobara (741 %) 


Bhai 1 29" 
Matte oa 2) 


4, Kawar 98 %) 
4. Khond (91 7) 
5,Munda (76 %) 
6, Ornon 86 %) 

7, Pradhan (119%) 
8: Sava (8 %) 


8. Kora (8 %) 
9, Mal Pabaria (11 %) 
10, Patbaiya (23 %) 

1, Savar (59) 

12, Bedia (56%) 

13, Kisan (56 %) 


1, Patadi Korwa (17 %) 
2 Baign 22 %) 


5, Soharia (09 7.) 
6. Binjhwar (61 %) 
7. Bil (3 %) 

8, Bhilala 8 %) 
9, Gond (28 %) 
10, Kumar (14 %) 
11. Kol (58 %) 

12. Kotku (16 %) 
13, Agaria (1-8 4, 
14, Bharya (5 70) 
15, Bhatia (46 %) 
16, Biyar 12 %) 


20. Pao (24 %) 
21, Padi (6 0) 
22 Saunta (18%) 
23. Saur chara Soa) (04 %) 
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T 
Seates Developed o se | Entemely backer. 
i 
1 | a | 3 
Orises ara OS 2)» 1. Bondo Porja @t 7%) 
2, Bathudi (5 %) 2, Juang (06%) 
3. Bhumil 3%) 3, Kotia Kondh (N. A.) 
4. Bigjhal 71%, 4, Rill Bunya (N, A.) 
5, Desus-Bhomij(11°7%) __$, Paul Bhulnya (N. A.) 
6. Bhuinya 102%) 6. Koya © 
1.071%) 7. Lanjia Saora (1) 
8, Gond (193 8, hua (47%) 
9, Kharia 1 9. Binjhia (3%) 
10, Kisan (@9 %) 10, Dat (#8 0) 
11, Kora 10'S %) 18, Dharuwa (67-2) 
12. Koad 1 % 12, Didayi 27%) 
13. Kuli (58 %) 13, Gadaba 27%) 
14, Matya 66 20, 14, sata (42%) 
15. Miedha (107 15, Omantya (32 %) 
16, Orn00 07 %) 16. Prensa (16 %) 
17, Rajwar (61%) 17, Paria 34 25 
16, Sabara 79 %) 18, Sauuti (34 2%) 
19, Baguta (52% 
20, Bostads (43 %) 
21, Bhuniia (53 9%) 
22, Holwa(S'1 %) 
23. Konda Dota (43 %) 
24, Mali (59 %) 
iat cae 25, Peatiya (59%) 


2, Boro-Borokacharl (198 %) 


5. Dimasa (Kachari (89 7) 


6. Garo (181 70) 

17. Hajing (18°3 7%) 
8, Hmar (236 %) 
9, Hoja (129 %) 


10, Kacharl including Senwal 
39%. 


1, Khas and Jalatiya (24°6) 


12, Kaki (156) 
13. Laker 207) 
4, Lalung (209 2%) 


15, Man (Tai speakieg (15 %) 


‘ 16, Mech 71 %) 
17, Mike (12-1 %) 
18, Midi 208 %) 
19, Mizo (49 %) 
20. Nags (132%) 
21, Pawi (2%) 
22, Rabha (227 


‘The table given above shows that 
in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa, the majority of the tribat 
communities are having lower lite 
racy percentage than literacy per 
centage of Schedulted Tribe in 
India (ie. 54 per cent), whereas 
all the tribes of Assam are having 
higher literacy percentage. More- 
lover none of the tribes in Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. have 
attained the total literacy percent 
age of India, Le, 24 per cent. but 


the tribes of Assam namely, 
Barman, Deori, Kachari_ including 
Sonwal, Khasi and Jaintiya, Mech 
Mizo, have crossed the natioral Ii 
racy pereentage and there are few 
‘others, who are approaching the 
ational percentage of literacy, 


Thus it is evident that the tribes 
‘of India are in different stages of 
ccological. economic, and educa 
tional development, Naturally the 
robiems of education related to 
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those living in different stages of 
development will be different and 
the priority in approaches for tack 
ling the problems will be different 
Let us examine each one of pro 
Dlems in relation to education, 


" 
Reology and Education 

‘The main problem of education 
related to the tribes living on hilly 
forested and inaccessible areas is 
lack of schools. At this stage it 
is very diMicult to substantiate thi 
‘observation quant 
ack of relevant dat 
the Indian Year Book (1964: 640 
441, 652.53) relates this point by 
way of it for India ay 


Primary school is 38 sq. miles, 
while in mountaineows areas hav 


Ing tess of comenunication such as 
Nagaland the primary sehoot serves 


‘area of 131 sq miles, Similarly 
in NEPA primary school serves 
fan area 217-5 xq. miles. (Srivastava 


1967: 79). It is true that on the 
basis of these two figures from 
Nagaland & NEFA, « broad con: 
elusion cannot be derived for 
country ass whole bat we ean 
alleast conclude that the tribal areas 
particular those which are inacce 
sible and are located in hilly and 
‘mountaineous tea are not ade 
quately covered by schools. Tt 
Deeomes dificult for the children 
lo go to 9 school which is situated 
at a distance of more than 3 miles, 
|At some places it has also been ol 
served that the school has been 
‘opended on paper in a particular 
Village which is completely cut off 
from block headquarters, but is 
reality the schoo} is held in ome road 
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side village. There may not be only 
fone such case as has been noticed in 
Batuali Block of Surguja district 
jin Madhya Pradesh. There are 
several other eases reported from 
Bihar and Orissa, In Nuagars 
lock of Orissa also one such eave 
was reparted. 


The other important point is thet 
the schools located is hilly and 
inaccessible areas are mostly a 
Single teacher school. Since "the 
fren is inaccessible the inspecting 

Tare not likely to come 10 
lage and hence the teacher is 
‘mos! of the time out and the classes 
fare not held regularly, The inno: 
‘cent tribal people do not know 4s 
lo where the teacher has gone, On 
turn thé villagers were tld that 
the teacher had been to Block head 
‘quarters and was doing some other 
work with the Block -Faention 
Extension OMeer 


For those who are tiving on the 
plains and are Tending a settled 
life, the problems of education ix 
liferent. In such cases the villages 
hhave schools because of being 
compact. and densely populated 
In mixed villages, there is ns 
teacher in getting 

in village 
exclusively inhabited” by the 
‘wibal communities the teachers have 
0 face lot of difficulties in gettin 
fequired number of students, Tn 
and. non 

Population it has 
that the Christian 
parents send their children to 
‘school whereas the non-Christian 
lwibals do not send thelr children 
to school beeause the utility of 
‘ducation has been well impressed 
m the minds of Christian tribal 
parents. The Christian missions 
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have been doing work in the field 
of education since well over 2 
century in these remote areas, 
‘while other agencies are relatively 
‘new comers in this Meld, 


‘Again the non-Christian parents 
tore not ediicated about the utility 
‘of education and therefore fait 
realise the Benefit of educating 
their children 


{In Jashpur subdivision of Raignsts 
district in Madhya. Pradesh, it was 
‘observed that two schools—One 
run by Christian missions and 
‘another by Janpad or Tribal Wel 

exit in one 


‘Tribal parents attend the former 
while those of non-converted Tribel 
parents attend the latter. The 
Former has greater attendance 
while the latter is thinly attended, 


‘The nomadic commiities mainty 
Aepend on forest produce and games 
‘and therefore keep on maving from 
jmgle to jungle usually eamping ix 
‘the densest portion of the jungle 
‘making the problem of communica. 
Cation sil more di eult even to the 
extent that sometimes it is diMeutt 
to locate them, In such  cireum 
itis not only diMleult te 
Iiave & schools for therm but also 
to locate them, 


m 
‘Feonomy & Education + 

Some of the nomadic commun! 
ties who depend on begging ner 
atic feats, mendicants, black 
smithy, minstrel, puppetteers. ete 
five so mobile and thelr stay at one 
iMlace is s0 short that by the time 
they are actually noticed for pur 
poses of getting their children 


‘enrolled they are om the move. 
‘gain the children are trained from 
‘ery childhood in the profession of 
the community that they hardly 
time for, and to realise the impor 
lance of ‘education, 


‘The nomadic tribal communities, 
as has been mentioned above 
‘depend on forest produce and 
‘eames, concentrate on training their 
‘Children in developing such skills 
tus may be helpful in developing 
their economy by way of learning 
to extract honey from honey. 
‘combs, making ropes out of tree 
Varks, collection of edible forest 
produce and non-edible roots 
iso learning to Kill and trap. th 
‘ild animals Tike monkeys (Bir 
hors), hare, wild pig tiger, ele., 
‘hich they come across very fre 
‘quently due to their encampment 
tm thick forests. 


‘The lack of educational faciitc: 
im such difficult areas as well 98 


‘sumption leave no time and create 
to desire for education, 


‘communities which prac 
tise shifting cultivation live on 
the hills slopes amidst their 
shifting cultivation land in 
small settlements which are often 
distantly located from each other 
‘The produce from their agricultural 
practices is very small due to rocky 
Soil condition anv primitive agricul: 
{weal technique with the result that 
they fier hand to mouth not even 
felling two square meals a day for 
‘2 major portion of the year. Again 
the process of cultivation necessati 
Ir involves all the family members, 
besides the assistance of o-villagers 
for a major portion of the yen 
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‘The role of children in their eco. 
hhomy is. very. signifleant because 
tle yield forces the family to fall 
back upon the forest produce which 
i collected by the children side by 
side the grazing of eaitle. Children 
sre engaged in these activities 
during the day time whieh coincides 
‘with the sehool hours, 


Poverty is the way of life of the 
shifting cultivators and their tim 


ctivities which are intended 
procure the meals for the family. 
In such circumstances they are left 
hharlly with any time to think about 
the ‘good” of education nor ean thes 
afford it. howsoever cheap educa: 
tion may be. They are not ins 
position to forego the immediate 
economic gain through a child for 
‘a greater gain in distant future after 
Uieir edueation. 


Among the settled agriculturists 
children make a substantial conte: 
bution to the economic activities ot 
the household, Male children graze 
cattle while females collect fire 


Many anthropologists have 
fgued that ifthe chiles are 
taken away to school the family is 
Alaprived of the litle income thes 
Tring to the parents which is of 
freat value to them, considering 
{helt poor economie conditions. But 
some ‘recent studies have shown 
{hat this Is not the only and sole 
‘eause of apathy of the parents 1o- 
wards education becatse among the 
Christian tribesmen with the same 
cconomic resources there is a con 

sciousness of uiilty of education 
find therefore children are sent to 
Schools while the non-christian 
brent is "stifled with traditional 


way of life. Again the school 
hhours coincide with the hours 
during which the children are 
‘engaged in economic pursults, The 
Uuibal economy as a whole is cent 
‘ed round the principle of satis: 
{ying the immediate needs then to 
provide for the distant future 
Therefore, the children are kept 
bbasy in making provision for the 
immediate economic needs of the 
amily and are not spared to attend 
school to avail of the better econo: 
‘mie prospects in. distant future 


Since the settled agriculturists 
ome in contact with the educated 
and urban tradesmen more. freq 
nly as compared to other two 
sections, there is greater conscious: 
ress of the utility of education 
‘among than in the other two groups 
mentioned. above. Even the 
parents are not ina position 10 
provide proper facility to read al 
bight nor do they persuade them to 
read at home. It is not that they: 
do not feel the necessity of | provi 
ing light and suitable atmosphere 
‘bat they are helpless due to econo: 
‘mie hardships 


w 

Soclety &  Education—Famil 
‘which is the basie unit ofthe society 
plays an important role in the 
‘cducation of the children, In fact 
the learning process starts in the 
family and the child learns through 
the process of immitation and 
‘suggestion within the family. ‘The 
family trains the child in social 
values, norms and customs and to 
certain extent in the traditions of 
the society in the early years of the 
childhood. Latter slowly when the 
child grows up he comes in contact 
‘with the society and acquires its 
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folk-ways and miores. Thus in 
short we ean say that the ently 
‘education in any soclety comes 
through the ageney of family. his 
process is called the process of 
soclallzation, 


Most of the tribal societies in 
India have special traditional insti 
on for Use purposes of even 
tion which ean be ealled youth 
dormitories, Such dormitories are 
called by different names in. dif 
nt tribal societies and quite a larg 
fnumber of studios have come out 
including Elwin’s ‘Muria and their 
hotul’, ‘The function of thes. 
Alormitoris is to impart educatio 
in the traditions and customs of 
the society and prepare the youth 
for their folet as adult numbers of 
the particular society and thus they 
fare the agencies of cultural trans 
mission besides providing @ co 
‘operative labour unit enhancing 
community spirit, (Ambasht, 1970: 
40), 


Before the advent of the moder 
system of education this institutios 
eaters to the need of education 
famong the tribal societies through 
Verbal transmission. ‘There being 

o script the formal reading and 
writing’ is absent, Although the 
children gain wisdom in such insti 
tutions, they remain iterate inas 
much as they cannot read and 
vite 


With the changing time, it has 
become necessary that they learn 
reading, writing and arithmetic and 
therefore, the necessity of schools 
arose, There are no social barrier, 
taboos, prejudices prevalent in 
ttibal societies regarding the 
acceptance of education, yet, there 


fare sume strong disincentives, 
(Snehiehidananda ; 1967 3 104 
Sinee modern education was not 
geared in time with the provalent 
Tribal cultures the result was that 
‘tribal eld was alienated from 
Ins society after having been edu 
cated and more often than not was 
lust to the family. ‘The sehoot 
ceavironment, the attitude of tenehers 
the curriculum and the content of 
ineation contributed greatly in 
thie alienation  beeause of th 
hing torelated to the tibal life 
ne culture, The school going hoy 
Incomes a misfit in his own homme 
dltests his parents and their ways 
ff Iife and Is anxious to leave the 
Willage for a job i town at the Brst 
‘opportunity. The prevalent edu 
cation instead of muking him 
responsible and useful member of 
his oven society forees him out of his 
traditional occupation and, sub 
sequently, society. “TL also. detri 
hualises him to a large extent. 
‘Thus « proud and roubust son of 
the soll goes away to seek a low 
isd job and lead a miserable 
‘existence in the dirt and dust of 3 
small-town” (Sachehidananda, 1967: 
104) 


v 


Baueatlonal Administration 


In tribal areas most of the pri 
mary schools do mot have any 
‘choot building and classes are 
Held in residential houses or in some 
verandahs, As such education 
uniong the tribal people has yet to 
to Tong way to be at par with the 
fteneral popslation, ‘The enrolment 
ff the tribal students is naturally 
less, Besides, the teaching aid 
provided to school are utterly in: 
‘adequate, ‘The charts, black boards 
chalk, posters, picture cards, globes, 
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counting sticks or balls ete, are not 
provided in the school, In th 
Absence of school building it wi 
fso be diMicult to store them. 
Naturally tho education of tribal 
people suffers « great deal 


‘The other important problem 
related to the edueation of the tibni 
people is of the tenehers. Tt Is 
very difficult to appoint « suitable 
tribal teacher for the schools loca 
ted in tribal area mainly beens 
Iiteracy among the tribals is only 
A per cent and there are very few 
inatriewlates who can take up the 
job of w teacher, Since the tribal 
teachers are nol. available in 
required numbers the non-tibal 
teachers are appointed, who have 
ho proper tnderstanding about th» 
tribal way of life and culture and 
the problems associated wit 
diferent teibes. ‘The _non-tribat 
teachers have formed different att 
tudes about the tribal people. 
Apart {rom their belief that the 
iribal people are simple folk, honest 
fand ignorant, they believe that they 
fre tradition bound, have no change 
proneness, diety, and cannot be 
tleveloped even tn hundred years of 
time. They are dull and do, mot 
have quick comprehension, ‘Thus 
the teacher works with a prejudice 
does not have the patience to dent 
with the tribal people with tove 
find affection, Their approneb and 
method of teaching are the same 
fs is prevalent in the schools mes 

for non-tribal students, Even 

schools where the stndents come 
from tribal anid non-teibat society 
the teacher pays greater “attention 
to the non-tribal students because 
they understand the lesson and occa. 
sionally reply in the class. But the 
tribal ehildren are made to suffer 


from a sense of inferiority and are 
hesitant in giving reply 


‘The other reason is that the 
teacher in tribal areas too, are 
terested in private tuition and 
they teweh the non-tribal 
students, after eho! hours and 
charge tuition fee, The tribal 
people cannot afford to engnge 
Teachers for private tuition, As 
sel the non-trbal teachers do not 
take interest in the class room 
teaching and also in the tribal 
students reading in the school. 


1 is not that the teachers should 
be biased for all these, ‘There 
fire various problems associated 
With the teachers—such as low 
Salary. Inck of incentive to work 
hard, lack of accommodation for 
teacher in the village 
lack of communieation, ete. Since 
the post of teachers are transferable 
those who are posted in interior 
fareas take it a8 a punishment and 
hence they would try hard for their 
transfer and in this effort they 
hhave not only to spend money but 
their time and energy are also 
wasted and the actual purpose 
fdueation suffers. ‘The blame is 
hot wholly. theirs’ as the basic 
fimenities of Hife are not available 
to them as a result of whieh they 
fel isolated and bored, 


mn tribal areas mostly the sehools 
are single teacher schools and the 
Teacher's attention is always divided 
hheneo he earinot do justice with 
Tassons in any elass and the sta 
dard of the achievement of tribal 
students even after primary stage 
is quite low. 


Apart from these the teachers are 
also involved in the local polities 
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as well as in some other setivities 
Whieh are not in conformity with 
their duties as teachers. Tn tribal 
areas wherever the tribal teachers 
fare appointed they are mostly 
christians, Their contact with 
Christian missions is very frequent 
and hence they are induced to 
‘propagate Christianity in the sehoot 
or which they are paid some extn. 
money as their remuneration, So 
they have dual functions as prea- 
‘cher and teacher which foree them 
to behave differently with their 
christian and non-christian pupils 
In areas where the teachers anv 
Influential beeause of their associa 
tion with the Pramukh or Chairman 
of the Panchayat Samiti or the 
Chiristian mission, they act accor: 
ding to their own sweet will. Even 

‘other schools located in tribal 
areas the teachers do not strietly 
follow the school hours, School 
ours are adjusted"aceording to the 
‘convenience of the teacher—non. 
tribal or christian--and they do 
hot consider the convenience of the 
students and the parents. 


Inspection of schools inthe 
lribal areas is inadequate hecause 
the Inspecting stafT has to engage 
themselves in various other acti 
ities like compilation of informa 
tion and retumns ete at block, 
‘subdivision and distri level and 
Ihence the inspection work suffers. 
Staif is inadequate and the area of 
‘operation is so big that even one 
inspection in s year becomes 
dificult, 


Wastage and stagnation are 
important factors that impede ed 
cational development of the tribal 
peiple. his problem is more among 
the extremely backward tribes be- 


cause the incidence of withdrawal of 
students from schoo! is quite fre 
‘quent even before completing 
particular standard. This is mainly 
Doecause of the poor ecanomie cond 
tion of the tribal people and also 
because the children lend their 
services in different economic 
pursuits to supplement the income 
of the family. Hence dropouts 
famong tribal students is very high, 


‘One of the major problems of the 
‘aucation of tribal people is that 
they are not taught through thei 
mothertongue, Hence it is very 
‘dificult for the tribal students 
reading in primary level to. learn 
the regional language and under: 
stand the lessons whiel are taught 
fn the class through regional 
language, There are various 
reasons for that, The tribat 
or dialeets are not deve 
the extent that suitable 
Merature could be prepared and 
no such effort has been made to 
build up a writen tribal iteratw 

to preserve the dialect. Also. rela 
fed to this is the problem of script 
‘The tribal dialects invariably do 
not have a seript of their own and 
thence the difiealty in preparing the 
tribal literature. 


‘The content of the books are 
foot related to be tribal way of Hite 
fand is quite alien to them. Such 
‘contents do not make reasonable 
Impact on the tribal students and 
the lessons became uninteresting 
1 them, 


vw 


‘The solution of the various edu- 
tional problems related to ecology. 
‘economy. society and administra 
tion is to have seliols in those areas 
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where they are Ineking, In ease of 
those areas which are eut off and 
the population Is not in viable 
number we may provide school 
‘every 2 t0 8 villages. In sneh cases 
the distance required to be covered 
by the toibal children reading in 
primary stage should not be more 
than to miles, "The school should 
be. estentially located within 
village, Its location should not be 
such that the children have to cross 
through dense forest, rivers, burial 
rounds ete, 


For the nomadic communities we 
may introduce mobile sehools 
provided thelr plnce of stay is 
‘pprochable 


IL is alto essential to provide 
school building and equip them 
‘with various items of teaching aids 
tnd alto providing «bell and. a 
sock or a time piece. It is no 
doubt very diffcult to allocate 
funds for sehool buildings in all, 
the areas at time, it is desirable, 
therefore, to create a consensus 
among the villagers to make volun: 
lary conteibutions in Iabour, 
money and materials. The tribal 
people will surely come forward in 
extending their help and co-opers 
tion in this endeavour because theit 
christian counter-parts have already 
constructed a number of schools in 
different villages of Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa, Once the 
school building is constructed it 
may be handed over to Panchayat 
Samiti or the Government to meet 
the maintenance and repair cost 
in subsequent years 


At times it was reported that the 
school timings are not maintained 


properly because there is no time 
piece nor there is any bell. ‘The 
School calendar be chalked out in 
stich a way that it does not clash 
‘with the agricultural and other 
economic —setivities and socio 
religious ceremonies of the tribal 
people of a particular area. ‘The 
fchool hours should be adjusted 
faccanding to the economic needs 
fof the parents 


As far as teachers are conedmed, 
those working in tribal areas should 
be given short orientation training 
in the life and culture of the tribal 
people, ‘The teachers shouldbe 
Riven incentive to learn the tribal 
ialect of the aren in whieh the 
fare working, 


michers may be given some 
Incentive jn the form of special pay, 
fad special leave in excess of what 
{is admissible to the teachers work: 
ing in well connected areas, for 
‘working in the dificult and inacees 
sible areas, 


‘They should be provided with 
‘accommodation in the village along 
‘with news paper and other reading 
materials 0 that they do not feel 
Isolated and bored. 


A these facilities wil ensure 
Increase in enrolment of students, 
ppreseneo of teacher in the village 
tnd their being treated as a co: 
villager, As far as possible teachers 
should be kept away from local 
polities 


‘There should be regular inspec: 
tion of primary schools by the Sub 
Inspector of Schools or Tlock Ey 
cational Extention Officer, and 

ivisional or District Faeation 
Officers 
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Since poor economic condition of 
‘the tribal people poses various 
‘problems for their educational teve- 
lopment, it is suggested that both 
the programmes of education and 
‘economic development be taken 
hhand in hand. In view of the fact 
that the tribal children participate 
jn the ecomomie pursuits for the 
maintenance of the family, itis 
suggested that stipends or scholar. 
ship. be given to all the  tribst 
students belonging to educationally 
backward tribal communities. AL 
primary levels it should be given 
In kind while at the secondary level 
{im cash. Tn order to have greater 
Impact of the scheme, the disburse 
ment of the stipend should be 
timely. 


Since the tribal students do not 
tet proper facility of reading at 
hhome due to poverty, residential 
facilities may be provided to upper 
primary schools so that the tribal 
children can join these schools 
without much diMiculty. Boarding 
and lodging may be provided free 
alongwith reading and writing 
materials. These facilities are 
cexdential for eintinuing education 


In non-residential school the 
supply of mid-day meals and milk 
may be made available. Schoo! 
uniform may also be provided to 
the students. In this ease no 
discrimination showld he -made on 
the ground of the income of 
parents, By providing these facilities 
the burden of the tribal parents will 
he lessened and this will go. a 
Jong way to minimize economic 
causes of wastage and stagnation 


Tn order to enthuse the tribel 
parents to send their children to 


school, itis extremely essential to 
feducate the adult members. In 
view of this the programmes of 
‘adult literacy and adult education 
‘should be taken up in tribal areas, 
For this instead of organising 
formal adult literacy classes in 
formal groups of students may be 
organised and the — traditional 
Institutions like youth dormitories 
may be wlilied for this purpose 
The programmes of adult literacy: 
land adult education should be 
inked up with the economy and 
fcccupation of the tribal people 
tiving in different eeologeal 
conditions and economic stages of 
evelopment. The concept of 
functional literacy may come in 
‘handy in this venture, 


‘Since the educated members 
among the tribal communities are 
‘quite a few. the local youth who 
are having some knowledge of the 
tribal customs and traditions should 
be trained to take up the task of 
adult education on the right lines, 
‘The National Study Group on Adult 
Literacy and Adult Education of 
N.C. E.R. T, has recommended 
the introduction of pilot projects 
in tribal areas in 1964 


‘The medium of instruction, at 
east, in the lower primary 
should be in mother tongu 
it may be switched over to the 
regional language, For this, action, 
may be taken to produce textbooks 
in tribal dialect and the same may 
be administered i some teihat 
areas to see its Impact on the 
‘educational attainments of the 
Students. increase in enrolment, 
reduction of wastage and. stagna- 
tion ete. 


‘The content of textbook should 
bbe such that it includes lessons on 
cultural material such as local 
Beography, life sketch of tribal 
heroes and national heroes, « litle 
ff every day science with examples 
from the local environment, so. as 
to create a desire for higher 
fediteation. However, it may be 
stressed. that the basic course 
content should be uniform for 
tribal and non-tribal students $0 
that when a tribal student takes 
up higher education he is not at « 
Joss to understand the course 
content of higher classes. However. 
the busie aim of national integra 
tion should not be lost sight of in 
preparation of such text-books, 


In the absence of septs of tribal 
Aangtuages, the seript of regional 
language should be adopted 90 that 
learning of regional language: is 
facilitated and tho telbat population 
{in slowly and gradually integrated 
swtih the regional population, 


Education is the prime factor in 
wohieving all round development 
Te hat boon observed that 
eaiyetionaly advanced comm 
fies “have "made signiteant 
“achievement ho thelr economie, and 
“technological development. ‘They 
have aeeepted. the programmes of 
teibatwelfar and development 
tore readily have been 
‘scent geting employment In 
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‘occupations other than agricultue 
So inorder to make, the —othel 
evelopment programme a success 
it is essential that educational 
development is. given priority 


Al the fnelities that are providest 
for educational development of 
tribal communities should bp given 
on differential basis, ie, the thes 
‘who are exteremly under developed 
should be given more assistance 
than those who are developed ov 
semi-developed. 
t 
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‘Study of Rana Foot. 
INTRODUCTION 


‘The Ranas are a group of Oriya 
speaking people inhabiting dierent 
parts of Koraput district of Orissa 
‘They are now within the fold of 
Hindu religion, ‘They occupy 
superior postion in soctal hierarchy’ 
than the Paroja, Godaba and other 
tribal groups of population, The 
Ranas claim to be deseendants of 
Ranjit, a famous warrior of Oriss. 
‘They cannot give detailed informa: 
ton regarding thelr migration from 
the plains. They ave no doubt 
migrated from the plains and 
‘assimilated eortain tribal traits, 
‘They have nequired agricultural 
land from the teibal people, They 
‘ire mostly agriculturisis and 
‘economically appear to be in better 
condition than the Godab, 


In the present paper an attempt 
has been made to study the foot 
contour of the Ranas. ‘The data is 
collected from 87 adult males and 
78 adult females from eight 
slifferent villages. Foot contours 
vere traced i papers and then 
they were snalysed. ‘The method 
Df collection of contour was same 
rt described by Sarkar (1958) 


Hawkes in (1918-1914) opined 
that there is sexual variation i 
relative tength of fist and second 
toe which is genetie in nature 
°F type of foot “necurs more fre 
‘quently jp females than in males 
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Sarkar (1958) suggested that 
type of foot is less frequent and 
there is dominanee of "T’ type of 
foot over "0" type 

1m the prosent paper the metrien! 
characters studied are as follows: 
Length of the foot (from cro 
todion to Petevion); Breadth. of 
‘tho foot (From metatarsale  tibiale 
4 metatarsale fibular), —Jength 
Heeadth Index of foot and Hallux 
divergence angle, The frequencies 
‘of the three types of foot, namely 
7. Fan O have also bee studied 
The present dain hax been 
compared with some mongoloid 
Iwibes of Assam, Santal, Munda 
Juang and Oraons of Origen ancl 
iso with @ backward caste Hira 
from Assam, 


The Data 


g LENGTH OF 1ST 
D TOES 


length of 
firs ann second too three types of 
foot ate observed. ‘These are a 
follows >— 
T, Type where the first toe Is 
Tonger than the seeond toe. 
F, Type where the second toe 
is longer than the frst 
too 
(0. Type where first and second 
toe are of equal length. 
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“The frequencies of these three Rana male and female are preven 
different types of foot among the ted in Table 
Tama 1 
Relative Length of It end 2nd oe of Rana Foot 
a Se 
um | 


rena | 
seal 1 
a|x % % 


\ 
8735-345 920 89S 57S 175 9093 46 L147 
9°90 342 128 83 128 1842 BIO 255 835 


From Table 1, it is observed that tions of different types of foot. 
T type of foot occurs more T type of foot occurs more among 
frequently in both the sexes. But the female whereas "F and ‘0° 
there is slight variation in propor- type are found more in males 

Tams 2 
[Relative Lesgth of It and 2nd toe in Different Population 


vom | sex ro|* ] a Aster 
I 


Present Study 
328 749 Dasard Das 
THs $38 Dasand Uji 
1650 1383 Dasand Uiis 
1136034 Al 
BS) $55 Sarkar 
463. Sarkar 
68114 Sarkar 
12072 Sarkar 
255835 Present Study 
761 476 Dasand Das 
806 1531 Dasand Ue 
1833 900 Dasand Uje 
896 746 ALPal 
teil $56 Sarkar 


es8agustsarSeas 
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In Table 2, the present data 
hhave been compared with the 
Khasi, Rabha, Hira, Santal, 
Mundari, Juang, Oraons and 
Pahira, “From Table 2, it is 
observed that the Rana male 
exhibits higher frequeney of "T 
type of foot than the Santal, Juang 
‘and Pahira and lower frequency 
than the Hira, Rabha, Khasi and 
Mundari, But the Rana females 
‘possess higher frequeney of |'T” 
type of foot than the Hira, Khasi 
Rabba, Santal and Mundari.. In 
frequency of 'F* type of foot, the 
Rana male does not differ much 
from the Hira, Juang and Oraon 


Dut shows considerably lower 
frequency than the Santal, 
Mundari snd Rabb. The Rana 
{female exhibits lowest frequency of 
‘F type of foot. In frequency” of 
“O' type of foot both male and 
female Rana are close tothe 
Rabha male and female and differ 
‘considerably from other tribes. 


B, Homo and Hetero Types 


‘The frequencies of various 
combinations of the homo type 
land hetero type as found indifferent 
population of India are presented 
in Table 3 


Tanue 3 
Frequency of Homo and Hetero Types of Indlvidual 


so [aoe] x: capsid rz.|r9. 
vot | iat alts es |S 2| 
final Male M1958 48s 2a 
ec. ee 
Minish Da, TS = 2 
Hin D8 
a 
Kui DO HST 
omen Da 4a 207 
eC 
Pihin Do, T3890 BHD 
Rank Female 7880752818 
Him Da 105 wo9S 190095 
Khasi Da 53a wt 
Ratha Ds 300 GOD thay 265 
Mantas Do. 9778 
Smal De 677771 38 3 
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Nine different combinations ary... female differ considerably from the 


* obscrved. Among these, the homo: Khasi, Rabba, Mundari and Santal. 
Qype TT. occurs in. highest fre-\ They are somewhat” close to. the 
queney in all the population. Hira female. 


‘Among ths Rana, the female (80-75 

fier cent) exhibity higher frequency ¢, Anthropometric Characters 

OF TT than the male (7570 pet . 
Beit) Next. higheettibquenny, is «The Coussantbropametric tall 
exhibited by TO in both the sexer, studied are the foot length, foot 
the male (805 per. cent) exhibits breadth, foot index and hatlut 
Mighily tower frequency than the, vergence angle, All the three 
Temale (1440 per. eeni). This Is measurements are taken’ én the 
followed by FT in female and. by — tacings of foot contour, Foot 
00 and TF in male TF, OF, FO index is ealeulated for each foot 


fand OF are totaly absent in female, and then mean fs calculated, ‘The 
tm male OT, FO and OF are obser. mean and range of the foge anthro= 
ed almost in the same frequency. pometric characters are. presented 


In Table 4, ‘Table 5 shows) the 
In'fespeet of the frequencles'of! values of *T-test of significance 
‘ifferent homo and hetero type, the between the left and right foot, 
Riana male differ from the Hira, In Table 6, the values of "T test of 
Toung. Khasi, Oraon and Rabha, —signifleance for hallux divergent 


“They are somewhat nearer fo the angle and foot index between Rana 
Merdart and Pabira, The Tana male and female are presente. 
‘ “Tamed 
“Mean values of the Characters of Rana foot 
Ri Com! 
won, | volte, sae: | “OF 
Foot Length 
“in Cons 
Mile arneoisy TEI “aT I ao4=273 
Foale —«2281EDI28 227DHOISE —AAWEOOR — IMwaSD 
Foot Dredth 
in Cos) 
Mate souioon 10010077 s97kOsL SBE 
Female e007. BELLOOT 74102 
Foot Drexdth 
length index 
Male 40450279 406040214 338480 
Feosle | 39054027 39404026 urate 


6MAOIG 6440 375100 
GOED © GEENA 
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Tama 5 
Dilference of Mean (Left—Right)'« Tes of significance 


wo stk. | am 
bacon [| Bie | 
ieee ok wwe 
ee a a 
ce a a a 
ero a a 
pel ak, 
Difference of mean (Male—} 


Female) (Inter se3) "test of significance 


Hallux divergence Av 


Foot eth—Leg tats | 


Difference | Difference “ 

Lett eee 006 0349 
Right 12 356" 033 178 
‘Combined 1155 46s" ass 


“Significant at 1 P.C, level, 


From Table 6, it is observed that in foot index between male and 
the right and left foot do not difer female, But no sexual vs 

‘mvch in both male and female, mt female. Put no sexual varation 
{s observed from Table 6, that qhe, 18 obsérved in hallux. divergence 
[Rana exhibit significant. difference angle. 
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Tae? 
Compartzion of of Means 
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Foot length | Foot Breadth | Foot Index 
7a Cos Crs 


Meats.e. | Manis. ©, | Meuse 


oe 
ca Siiroite 9 iineneomeins sence 
tie Moon, geste atten. ones 
fia cc Baier woies catem — _receel 
Eom ayideor suiiees Gren envanes 
Fenule 
R= = vassal peer opmebeead 
a awioves orto baste 
ie Zaigwsuses eses._amaen 
Hii raion tien spaces cantaes 
‘ Tue 
Dine of Mii Te of Sef 
Foot Leng ot Ba] Font Too | Ha Ope 
if ‘gence Angle 
Bi 
ate 
© Rama-Hiea 16S 0083 OOS 128 0631 °273 099 95-75 
Tinie TS “TIS O10 O18 TO6I 321 Ost 
ae ee. ons erent 
Female = 
ss on wens 2a ty oreea “7 
Geexus “EStem cviess om 2% esos os 
Keane Upwear otis ots 03 


1620035 034 


‘Significant at 1 Pc. level 
‘Signiscant at $ Pc level 
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In Table 7, the mean values of 
various anthropometric Characters 
fof the Rana, Hira, Khas and Rabb 
fare presenied. In Table 8, the 
‘difference of the various means in 
different groups and the values of 
"T’ are given. 


Prom Table 7 and Table 8 itis 
observed that the both Rana males 
fand females have longer foot than 

‘and Habba. But 
the difference between Hira and 
Rana in both the sexes isnot 
significant whereas the differences 
between Rana and Khasi and Rana 
fand Rabha are significant. The 
Aifference in foot breadthfrom the 


Hira, Khasi and Rabha. But the 
[Rana females posses significantly 
narrower foot compared to the 
Hira and Khasi, In foot index the 


differ only from the Hira. 
lux divergence angle the Rana male 
differ significantly from all other 
{groups but Rana female differ from 
the Hira and Khasi 


(1 am frateful to Dr. Usha Deka 
Mohapatra, Reader in Physical 
Anthropology, Utkal University for 
her guidance and Mr, A, C. Nayak 
who has inspired me for preparing 
this paper.) 


Das, R. and Das, B. M. 1967 


Das, B. M. and P. Use 1959 


Ditto 161 
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Morphological characte of the Homan 
Toot. Pros. Nat Ins. 30 Vol. 24 B, No. 
4228, 
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Note on “Sitra", Noma 
dic Artisan Caste, 


Sitra ig an interesting nomadic 
community of Orissa, which is 
amous for their eire perdue method 
fof manufacturing brass Algurines 
Very little is $0 far known about 
this primitive artisan caste who 
confine thelr movement mostly in 
tribal areas, partly because they ean 
procure their fuel for thelr manu: 
neture more readily in such arens 
tnd mainly because they get a ready 
market for their products amongst 

tribal communities, ‘Thurston 
‘writing in 1900 considered it to be a 
tynonym of Panons. Quoting 
from C.F Mecartic he writes "The 
Panons, also known by the ttle of 
Dombo of Sitra in some parts, are 
supposed to be Paraiya (Telugu 
Mala) emigrants from the low 
country, Thole profession Is weay- 
ing oF brass work... the 
Madras Census Report 1901 it is 
mentioned that the Sitras are 
supposed to be the progeny of 
Kondh man and a hadi woman who 
manufactured the brass rings and 
angles worn by the Kondhs}) 
(Castes and Tribes of Southern 
Indian-E, Thurston P, 73)-VoLV1 


Social organisation 

‘The Sitras are patrilocal and 
patriineal people. ‘They are divi- 
{ded into a number of clans and each 
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clan holds a8 sacred «particular 
‘object which is regarded as the clam 
lotem and it is never destroyed or 


Injured. ‘The Sitra Caste is endo: 
famous but the clans are exoga- 
‘mous. Eaeh elan has its Bhai elans 


‘and Bandi clans. Sitra ean marry 
Jn Bandhu elan, but the marriage 
in Bhal clan ‘is prohibited, No 
Sitra ean marty outside his caste 
‘and within his or her own elon 
Monogamy Is the common rule 
prevailing in the sitra society $0 
far as marriage Is concerned. Poly- 
framy oceuts very rarely. Levirate, 
Sororate, erost cousin marriages 
‘are prevalent in the Sitra society. 
A woman is lable to be divoreed 
by her husband if she Is found 
slerile, "The divorced wife ean 
marry any where in her Band. 
clan, if she likes. The family 
‘which isthe basie unit of the soctal 
‘organisation is mostly of nuclear 
type. There are a very few joint 
families in the Sitra society. ‘The 
father always acts as the head of 
the family, So long as the father 
fs alive no one can claim a share 
from the property. After the death 
of the father, the sons may divide 
the property among themselves if 
they’ s0-desire and the eldest son is 
given sn extra share. Member 
‘hip in a family is acquired by birth 
Dut the girs after marriage cease 
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to_be the members of their parental 
family, Descent is traced through 
tie inal line and property is inher 
ted by the sons only. 


Lite eyele 


‘The most important stages. of 
fare birth, marriage and death, 
Ator the birth of « ehild the family 

ity kin group observe birth 
pollution. A woman after delivery 
fs not allowed to do any house-hold 
duty fora period of twentyone days. 
Inthe twenty-first day  ekoisia 
ceremony is held, In course of 
time the ehild grows up and acqui- 
res more and more of responsibilty 
No special ceremony is held for the 
boy's initiation. But the girls after 
the first menstruation, are kept 
secluded in a separate room for a 
period of seven days and after that 
period is over, she takes « puriflea- 
tory bath and offers worship to the 
local God or Goddess. After this 
‘the becomes eligible for marringe. 


Marviage Is the most important 
stage in the life eyele of the Sita. 
‘The bride is chosen through the 
mediator. The groom's party comes 
to bride's house with Hiquor and is 
entertained with Tiquor and food. 
‘The elders of the village fx an 
uspicious day for the marriage. 
‘On the appointed day the groom's 
party comes to brides house with 
Tiquor (mada gandara.) ‘The woman 
play an important role in the marr 
Inge ceremony. ‘The ceremony is 
held with recitation of mantras. 
[At night the bride's father enter 
tains the villagers aswell as the 
‘a feast, Next 


of bride also go with them. ‘The 
bride's party returns to. its village 
the same day, Child marslage is 
not prevalent among the caste 


‘When a man or woman dies the 
lan members observe death. polht- 
tion, The death pollution is obser- 
ved by the close relatives of the 
deceased and by the clan members 
for a period of eleven days. On. 
the 11th day liquor and meat is 
offered to the departing soul and 
the presiding deity ofthe femily and 
the same is partaken of by the 
villagers 


‘The main festivals observed 
by the Sita are Amba gundl, 
Dhana Naakhai. On these 
ecasions they clean their 
hhouses and discord the used 
‘earthen pols from the kitchen and 
tise new one's instead. They ob- 
serve Ambagundi on the tenth day 
fof Phalguna and Nuakhal on the 
Bhadraba purnima or Phalguna 
ppurnima, On these two occasions 
they offer white chicken, white 
oat and liquor, to thelr presiding 
Aeity (Ista Debata), Then they 
take ment and liquors, During 
these festivals men, women and 
children participate in dancing, 


Petlgton— 

‘The Sitras have Mirm belief tn 
Mahaprabho’ or high god whom 
they believe to be the erentor of the 
universe, ‘They have belief in 
rebirth and think that one who 
‘commits ain, has to take hs rebirth 
fas a low animal. They believe in 
the existence of ghosts and spirits 
‘and consequently offer food to 
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Dress and ornaments 


The dress of sltra is very simple. 
Woman wear saris whieh they 
wrap round the hip and throw one 
end on the shoulder. No under 
ferment is used slong with the 
sari, Sitra-men generally use 9 
stall piece of ah 


sn use various 
vrnainents stich ns Nakmaeliht 
find Nuk on nose, kanpas 
in the ear and necklace of 
Dead in the mock. "They wear ring 
in the Angers and toes. These are 
made of gold, brass, silver. oF 
bronze, 


Language 
The Sitea speak modified form 
of Kondh language with an admis 
ture of Origa, During recent times 
the number of Oriya words have 
yereased in their vocabulary 


ceupation— 


The main occupation of the 
caste is preparation of brass ware 
They never cultivate the. land. 
‘They sell their ware on cash pay 
rent, They buy old materials for 
1s 6 per Kg und sell the new mate: 
tials at rato of Re 12 per Kg. 
ally hey. prepare artiles tke 
Rukha, Dipa, Sagara, Gafa taxi, 
Water pot, Incense burner, Brust 
pitcher, Bell, Utensils, et. 


Method of Mamutacture— 


e process by which they pre: 
pate these materials Is. very” pecu 
Tiar and is called the "Cire perdis 
for waste wax process." The cire 
perdue or waste wax process is 1 
method of casting metal by 


means of an external mould in one 
piece, from whieh the wax of the 
‘model enn be removed only by 
ting. A model if small may be 
east solid, but for a hollw east 
core oF miould for the Internal su 
{ance of the metal must be provided. 
he model is constructed in was 
ver a previously’ prepared core, 
The core is made up. clay 
Dounded brick, Bee wax contig 
dover it is done by wrapping bee was 
ods over the core, For the prep 
ratlon of wax rods they se “anta’ 
Janta is a peeulinr type of imple 
tment, A hole is made tn the centre 
fof a Mat wood, the ends of which 
are slightly narrowed in order to 
hold without any’ trouble, 
Tesides this a eylinder made of 
brass in the base of whieh a staal 
iron plate having many holes. is 
kept. This plate can be removed 
fat the time of cleaning, They calt 
this iron plate as chaki and the 
cinder as Nahola, In the Nahata 
hee wax is taken and the pressing 
isdone by means of another 
implement. "This pressing imple 
‘ment is made of Wood having a 
projection in the centre, The dla 
meter and length of the projected 
wood is equal to that of Nahala 
They insert this projected end into 
the Nahla and press it, keeping in 
Detween the thighs, "Thus was. 
rods eome out from the holes 
‘ofthe chiki, 'Theso are 
allowed to dry slightly and then 
used for wrapping around the core, 
The eure of elay is provided! with 
suitable vents. "The wax wrapping 
being completed, a thin Inyer of 
fine clay is painted over it, and 
fusther layers, now mixed with 
powdered brick or other materials 
{o alford porosity, are added untit 
the mould is of suiflcient thiektes, 
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‘The whole external mould is thus 
Duilt up in one piece. It is now 
ready for baking. The furmance 
Whieh is used for baking has a pit 
in front. By means of hide bellow 
air is pumped into this pit. This 
bellow is opetated by hand. The 
bellow oF the bag is made of ide 
having two wooden handles or 
sitrieks hollow wooden pipe 
In fitted in one corner. Keeping 
this pipe inside the pit and holding 
the handles when the person 
ppreses, the air inside the bag enters 
into the pit and next to the fura 
fanee, ‘The furnance is filed-up 
‘with wood, over the wood the pre 
pared materials are kept. They 
are all arranged to ineline in one 
plane, for each piece of wax must 
be so placed that it will drain out of 
the mould after melting. The 
mould is then baked and ready for 
the metal. When this has bees 
‘east the mould is broken off, alt 
rumers and vents are cat avay and 
the rough surfaces are chased. In 


‘works cast by the piece moulding 
process, @ litle metal may eseape 
Into gaps. between in pieces of 
mould and these webs must be 
removed when the surface i 
chased. With cine perdue work 
there are no such webs, though. of 
course the sears felt by the burners 

nd vents must be removed. These 
are then polished by means of oil 


Cometasion— 

The Sitras are well known for 
brags work. They have not givett 
pit age old ccipation thou 
the income they derive from 
meagre. 
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Caste Structure, Occupational 
Mobility and Social Change. 


1 Introduction 


Rural communities in Tndia are 
undergoing rapid socio-economic 
{transformation under” the impact 

‘modernisation 
tedueation, develop 
ogeamme "and other 
al ad fegisative efforts, 
{thas also been realised that the 
development of demoeratle society 
find modern economy in place of 
caste society and backward, rural 
self-sufficient economy could not 
take place heeause of the relatively 
slatie nature of the society. Hut 
since different forces nee operating 
in the evolution of the Modem 
Indian society, the traditional caste 
fand class structure, — occupational 
fand ritual pattern nn value system, 
Ihave greatly been affected, which 
Jointly may create environment 
‘conducive to the development of 
fb planned and desived soctety 
Methodologieally, the changes in 
the traditional occupational and 
economic structure of society has 
tw he taken into consideration in 
frder to study how any change in 
it may affect the social system as 9 
‘whole, as all the aspects of society 
fare interlinked and interlocked. We 
know that occupation holds a Key 
postion in the matrix of social 
teonomical, political and ritual rela 
Uionships jn rural society. Inthe 
context of rural communities this 
ie'more true and oceupation is 
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srategleally integrated. ‘Therefore 
fany change in traditional occupa. 
tional strueture may become a vita 
foree to. bring about changes in 
social structure a8 a whole, Thus 
the study of dynamies of occupation 
In rural areas constitutes a vital 
dimensions of the stidy of och 
ehange. 


‘The objectives of the preset 
study can be subdivided into the 
following seetions:— 


(1) To nd out trends of eh 
‘occupational pattern, 


(2) To find out extent, nature 
‘nd intensity of the dyna. 
ries of oeeupational 
mobility. 


(3) To study the factors whieh 
Aletermine occupational 
mobility, 


(4) To assess the Impact of 
‘occupational mobility om 
social change, 


11 Researeh, Procedure 


‘The different terms and variables 
ruse in this study were frst defined 
andl codified, “Occupational mmobi 
Tity” has been defined as. deviation 
fof a person from the traditional 
becupation to another oecupation 
Which is traditionally associated 
swith other eastes, of 40 no castes 
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in particular, Le. secular occupa 
tion. Four major categories of 
‘mobility are recognised: 
(1) Traditional oeeupation 
followers. 
(2) Traditional oceupation 
climbers. 
(3) Traditional occupation 
escenders. 
(4) Traditional to seeular occu, 
pation changers. 


In the above classification, the 
followers, climbers, and descenders, 
refer to occupation associated with, 


less fixed and clear referents. 
Secular occupation refers fo those 
emerging as a result of | technolo 
ixeal and industrial developmental. 
lurhan contact and governmental 
and other developmental progra- 
‘mimes. "Social change” has been 
defined as breakdown of the tradi- 
ional, Dalance and equilibrium 
established between oceupation and 
caste, 


Sample—This study was carried 
fon in a village New East Hope 
‘Town, of Dehra Dun District 
(Uttar Pradesh). ‘The village has » 
population of 1250 persons belong 
Ing to 13 castes at different levels 
Five numerically dominent major 
castes, forming 2 broad-based 
strata of higher (Brahmin 
and Gurkhas) and Tower 
(Kuril, Kori and) Raidas) 
levels were selected for the study. 
Only male subjects were included in 
the sample, the age being restriet- 
‘ed to 20 to 40 years. For this pur 
pore the 1960.61 Census Report 
was used. Stratified Random 
‘sampling was utilized for constitut- 
ing the 10 per cent sample 


‘The information called for by 
the various items in the schedule 
was collected by means of personal 


Interviews with the members of 
the study’ sample. 


1M, Findings 


Occupational. strueture of 
village showed the following 
sori: (1) Labour in the ten factory 
tea garden, (2) Agriculture, (3) 
Science, (4) Miscellaneous, 


‘Work in tea factory or ten garden 
accounts for 50% of the earning 
Population. The next major occu: 
pation is agriculture 


‘The present study sought to trace 
the occupational pattern over three 
successive generations, including 
the present generation ‘represented 
by the interviewer, the interviewer's 
father and the interviewer's grand 
father. list of occupations eonsi- 
deved to be traditionally related. to 
the different castes, which was 
prepared in consultation with some 
of the village elders was taken a8 
the base for studying the deviation 
in occupation occuring over three 
generations. The main findings 
with regard to the deviation from 
traditional oceupetional pattern are 
suramarized below: 


(1) Right oceupational. struc 
ture based upon caste 
factors appears to be eru- 
‘mbling down. In the second 
‘generation, 87-7 % had 
‘changed from profession of 
‘heir father, in the third 
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cd generation, 100% had ollowers and 15:8 per cent 
changed "from grand tradition occu pation 
Tather's profession, Alescenders, 


e 15) No eases of traditional 
tional occupation is more ‘occupation elimbers were 
frequent among lower “observed among the higher 

u castes than among higher castes, but among lower 

+ eastes, In the frst genera level eastes the number of 
tion of grand fathers! such eases has inerense:t 
788 % were following to 200 per cent 
their traditional occupa 
tion, among both high (0) Intensity of mobility is 
fand lower castes, In the higher among higher 
third generation, while estes, Only 40 per cent 
888% among the higher HF the sample have hang 
easter were still following ‘4 their occupation or job, 


their traditional — profes Out of it, 267 per cent 


sion inthe lower enstes hlong to the higher castes 
fall the 100% had changed which consistitute - only 
their taditional profes: Mi por SOLO: inal 
ions, sample 

if (8) Twas found that both 7) From the polat of the 

" higher and lover castes eographical mobility, the 
‘were moving more towards rale among higher 
how oF sectlar oecupation, castes is higher — than 
Instead of rather climbing among the lower castes 
fr descending along. trad: The average number of 


tonal occupational Tadd 
tre. The apeed af change 
from tational to secular 
Aceupation te greter 
tong he ew et 
Caster as fnerensed to 
i nn owe ns 
Compared to 200% INT Factors determining occupation 
sseramong higher e864 mppitay With a naa 

the Factors in cecupe 
tions moby, the vata, ar 
caste, agedcation, income 
Sere studied "The results‘ the 
Analysis eae follows 


places where each infor 
‘ant has performed his 
‘occupation is 17, Among 
high castes it is 255 and 
‘among the lower castes it 
ist 


(4) The process of change of 
’ faccupation and replace: 

4 ment of it through tradi 
tional occupation of other 
‘eastes is not frequent. Out 


dt all interviewers, 60 pee (1) Beonomie factor is pre 
ent are traditional to lominent in all. cases of 
: secular occupation ‘wccupation changers, for 

Changers, 20-7 per cent are both “higher and lower 


traditional occupat 1 0-1 eastes. “AS many as 625 


) 


y 
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per eent of the sample gave 
first priority to low ineome 
as the reason for change 
in the occupation or job. 
Seeurity of occupation or 
source of income came 
next 


Among all the cases who 
‘want ehanges, the factor 
‘of low income holds frst 
priority, Tt is. also. inte 
testing to note that 100 per 
cent of the subjects of the 
Tower castes who do. not 
want to change their pro- 
fession, attach a feeling of 
security and satisfaction 
with thelr present occupa 
tion although they: are not 
getting good income from, 
it. 


‘Tho slow rate of mobility 
may he atteibuted to the 
Tact that about 60 per cent 
of the sample expressed 
satiafnetion with thei 
present oceupation or job, 
fand did not want 10 
leave it, Among higher 
ceasles 16-7 percent ex: 
pressed a desire ty change 
‘occupation; the corres 
ponding fgure among, the 
Tower caste was 85:5 per 
ent. Age also seems 0 
positively associated wit 
the desire for change as 
0 per cent from the higher 
ge group as against 59 
per cent of younger aye 
‘group want change in their 
present occupation. 


With regard to the eriteris 
for selection of occupation 
fof their sons economic 
factor has been viewed as 


the most dominent, 80 pee 
cent of the subjects giving 
It frst preference, Lower 
feaste members are com 
paratively more consciow: 
ft the need to raise thel 
satus by changing their 
traditional oeeupation 
Out of three preferences. 
none from the lowe: 
castes has given any pre 
ference to their tradition, 
‘occupation, Security of 
‘occupation after the souree 
fof income iy the factor 
sven second preference. 


(8) There was diveet relation 
Dtwoen age and tradition 
‘al occupation changers 
nnd an indirect relation 
between’ edueation and 
changes in occupation, 
Among the persons who 
changed their oceupatios 
100 per cent come. from 
higher age group of 30-10 
Yeats and 00-7 por cent 
‘were illiterate. Among the 
younger age group of 20. 
rears, none has chang 
fed his occupation, Simi: 
larly out of literates and 
fedueated persons only 
‘858 per cent have changed 
their oceupation, while in 
case of iterates. 867 per 
feent have changed their 
‘secupation. 


(6) Caste status seems to have 
1 hearing on occupational 
rmobilty—higher castes 
hoeing more mobile. eo 
nome factor found domi: 
rant in the change of 

for lower 


fad iterates 
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1V, Disewssion 


Analysis of the data reveals that 
‘traditional occupational structure is 
undergoing a rapid ehange which 
Is aecompanied by other changes i 
social structure, class system, caste 
relationships, . values and alt 
tudes. The analysis of oeeupation 

fl structure, in the contest of caste 
hierarchy reveals certain interesting 
facts regarding trends of change. 
from which the following conclu 

ions may be drawn: 


(1) Higher castes are not 
necessarily having trad 


(2) Rate of deviation from 
traditional occupation is 
‘much higher in lowe 
castes than in higher 
castes. It seems that 
members of lower castes 
fare very conscious of the 
desirability of raising the'r 
‘status by deviating from 
their traditional occupa: 
tions which were consi 
dered as low, 

(3) "There is gradual increase 
in the adoption of secular 
‘xccupations both among 
Iigher and lower castes. 
Sueh cases are much more 
frequent than the tradi 
tional occupation climbers 
or descenders 

(4) The rate of traditional ts 
secular occupation changes 


is much higher in lower 
‘caster than in higher 
‘castes, 


(5) 11 is also found that tower 
feaste persons are much 
more desirous to change 
heir present occupations 
than the higher castes. AIL 
these indicate the rise of 
lower castes inthe eeu: 
Pational hierarchy. 


(6) Economic incentive is 
‘operating more intensively 
than any other factor iv 
‘sccupational mobility and 
‘change. 


(7) There is a positive correla 
tion between the age and 
‘occupational changes, 
Higher the age group the 
‘more have they changed. 
their oceupation oF expres 
sed their desire for 


change. 


(8) There exists a negative 
relationship between lite 
rey andl changes in occu 
ations, ‘The ratio of 
‘occupation changes is, 
higher among the itera 
tes than the literates. 


‘These major trends in the occu 
‘ational strueture of the comm- 
pity studies are indicative of the 
changes that are coming in the 
social system, “The rise of lower 
‘castes in the occupation hierarchy is 
‘significant phenomenon, The mein 
hem of lower eastes are neither por 
forming their traditional so-called 
lower occupations, nor they 
Ihave any respect for their tradi- 
jonal-vecupations. In other words 
they are coming nearer the higher 
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castes in occupational hierareh. 
On the other hand, higher castes 
are also trying hard to maintain 
their existence and they are 
‘udopting more and more lower 
‘occupations or non-traditional 
‘occupations, In this way they 

‘coming nearer to lower easte in 
‘occupational hierarchy. As. such 
‘lfferent castes are coming on 2 


Paton, In the present study both 
the easie groupe are found working 
togethir in ngriculture and ten 
factories, In addition, to their 
caste aitiations, clase “conscious 
fen ty also developing in lifes 


levels of castes performing some 
‘iceupation and elass feeling of 
belonging to the same occupational 
roupiis gradually growing. New 
‘ditional relations are developing 

gradually minimise the easte 


‘members performing 
‘occupation and working together 
sradually decreasing. Almost all 
persons exept a few of higher 
teastes ae found to have close rela 
lionship with other easte members 
although marsiage relation is some 
what diffewlt and considered 
‘bjectionable. 


Values and attitudes towards 
‘occupations are also undergoing 
tapid and drastic changes. Most of 
the lower aecupations are now not 
regarded as pollution of higher 
ceastes as they ave suggested seve 
ral such occupations whieh were 
traditionally being performed by 
lower eastes, Occupations are pre 
ferred on grounds of income ans 
interest and not on the basis of 
traditional “superiority or sinferi 
cority, Preference given for several 


lower oceupations and non-tradi 
tional secular oceupations indicates 
the significant change in values of 
higher castes, The desire for 
raising the status through change 


new foree is coming up in the 
form of lower caste aspirations 
which were traditionally static anvl 
immobile with respect 

pation and. status, 


‘The other significant change 
sooticed is the change in values art 
altitudes regarding determinants of 
Social status of person. Formerly 
the status was determined by the 
eveb of easte one belonged to or 
level of ocenpation one performed 
tbat here “the opinion expresses 
fnuicates that the factors of income 
fadueation and power are getting 
higher priority. Thus, the deter: 
mination pf status is gradually 
shifting from evel of caste and 
occupation to level of income 
‘education and power, In other 
‘words the trend is towards signif 
cant change in traditional class 
structure based on easte and. ecw 
ational distribution. Tn its place 
new clase structure based on 
‘ome. edueation and power, is 
ound to emerge if these variables 
fre going to determine the status af 
individuals and groups. If such a 
clear structure develops the ri 
fof casteism would be considerably 
redduced. 


‘The present study throws Tight 
fon the fact that indirect methods 
‘to bring about change in traditional 
social system is far helter than 
ireet_ methods. Tndia is passing 
‘rough the age of rural recons: 
truction. Tt wants to bring about 
‘change through democratic and 
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planned way. Exercise of demo. 
feracy Is conditioned by the type of 
social stricture a nation has. Th 
traditional structure of rural India 
cannot be sald to be_condusive to 
the democratic life, Several govern 
‘mental and leislative efforts were 
‘made to eréate. environment co 
delve to this ehange over by giving 
the fundamental rights of equality 
fraternity to people 
differences were threatene 


have also been Inunehed to remove 
the’ enste differences, AN these 
‘ineet methods to abolish the caste 
differences have not been fully sue 
feasful. The present study throws 
Hight on the “use of the indirect 
methods which, without diteetly 
attacking caste system, neverthe: 
less have an impaet™ upon t 
through — gecupational changes, 
‘The results indicate that the 
emphasis should be given more om 


providing new and non-traditional 
‘occupational situations, in whieh 
‘lifferent caste members may come 

ther and develop lass inte 

‘Therefore the workers 
give much emphasis 10 
[preach the evils of eastes, because 
it may ereate antagonistic altitndes 
‘in villages, but provide them ample 
‘opportunities where different castes 
may come together and. work, it 
will Dring steadily, sure and perma- 
tient change in the easte structure 
andl is righty, 


‘The results cannot be generalised 
fo all the villagers as the village 
under the study” was not a repre 
sentative one. Importance of the 
study lies in the trends of changes 
whieh have come to notice. The 
results can be applied on those 
village communities having mare 
fr less the same features, 
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A Study of Foot of Sasana 
Brahmin of Orissa, 


iroduetion— 


‘The data were collected in 1070, 
{in course of anthropometric invest 
gation among the Sasana Brahmins 
‘of Orissa, The data consist of 100 
‘adult male and 100 adult female 
foot contour. 


"The Satara Brahmins of Orissa 
fare an endogamous subdivision of 
the Brahmins. They are found in 
different parts of Orissa Dut are 
concentrated in Puri district. Thes 
fare found also in Koraput, Ganjam 
Sambalpur, Dhenkanal and. Bala 
sore distris, They elalm the 
highest status in the caste hierarchy 
and also among other Brahmins of 
Orisa, 


‘The data were collected from the 
following villages— 


Bira Harekrishna Pur, Bina 
Narasinghpur, Bia Pratappur, Se 
Ramachandrapur, Pr 
Purwsottampur, Bir Purusottan: 
ur, Kmbaibidharpur,  Biswanath 
Dur, Balabladrapur, Sasana Damo 
‘darpar and Bie Govindpur, 


‘The present article deals with 
the frequencies of the 3 types of 
foot namely 'T. O, and F ax found 
‘among the Sasana Brahmins of Par 
Alistrict, The frequencies of homo, 
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sud hetero types have also been cals 
culated. Metric charactors like fool 
length, foot breadth, foot index. 
hallux divergence angle of foot 
have also been taken into account 
‘The present data have heen 
compared with the data on mongo 
oid’ tribes of Assam,  Santal, 
Munidari, Juang and Oraons of 
Ovissn and ith backward caste 
Hira from Assim and also ith 
another backward-easte Rana from 
Orissa, 


On the basis of relative lengths 
fof the toes the human foot has 
heen divided into following 3 
types 


(1) 12, Where the hallux is 
Fongest. 

(2) 2>1, Where the second toe is 
the longest. 


(8) 1=2, Where the hatlux and 
the second toes are of equal 
Tenth, 


Miner) in 1952 denoted the Ost 
ype by the letter ‘T (Tibial), the 
second type F (Fibular) and’ the 
third by 0. 


The contour method has been 
applied for the purpose of study. 
‘The method of study is same as 
Aleseribed by Sarkar (1958) and. he 
suggested that the frequeney of 0 


‘y 
' 
4 
' 
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type of foot is less in females than 
‘males and T type of foot is domi: 
‘hunt over O type. Hawkes (1913- 
14) suggested that there is a sexuat 
variation in relative lengths of 1st 
fand 2nd toe, which is genetic 
nature, —F type of foot occurs more 
frequently in females than mates. 


‘The Data i. 


A. Relative tength of the frst and 
second toe,—It is observed from the 
‘Table 1 that the T (1>2) type of 
{oot occurs in a higher percentage 
jumong the females than the males. 
‘The F (2>4) and 0 (1=2) types 
are reverse to the T type. When 
the two feet are compared in both 
the sexes T type has a higher 
frequency for the left foot than in 
the right, As rogards the F type in 
the males, the percentage being 
higher in the right foot than in the 
left foot. But in ease of female the 
percentage is higher in the left foot 
than the right foot. Among the 
‘males the O type has higher 
frequency in the left foot and in 
the females this is just the reverso, 


‘The present data have Dees: 
compared with the Khasi Rabha, 
Hira, Santal, Mundarl, Juang, 
Oraons, Pabira and Rana. The 
frequency of T of Sasana Brahmin 
‘male is lesser than all the popula- 
tion in Table 2, except the Santal 
F is equal with Mundari and lesser 
‘than the Rabha only. 0 is equal to 
Pahira and Hira but lesser than 
Rabha and Rana. In case of female 
it has been observed that the 
frequency of T type among the 
Sasana Brahmin is equal to that of 
Hira and lesser than that of Rana. 
F type of foot among the Sasana 


Brahmin has equal frequeney with 
the Hira, Khasi and Santal and less 
than that of Rabha and Mundari. 
‘Similarly O type is found to be 
‘equal with Mundari and Hira, 


B, Homo and Hetero types—tn 
‘Table 3, the frequencies of the 
‘various combinations of the homo 
land hetero types of foot in dlifer- 
‘eat populations in India have beet 
‘presented. 

‘The homo type TT occurs in the 
highest frequency among both the 
sexes of Sasana Brahmins, the per- 
centage being 70 per cent in male, 
‘The next highest frequencies, in 
descending order, in the males are 
FT (8%), FF (0%), TF and FO 
(4%) 00 and OT (3%), FT (8%), 
TO (2%), OF (1%). 


Among the females also the 
ighest Frequency is observed by, 
TF type of Foot (64%). The next 
highest is observed by. FF (4%) 
followed by OT (8%), TF FO and 
OF entbit equal frequency. 

Whea the Sasana Brahmin data 
sare compared with other popula- 
tion, st 8 observed that both male 


(1) Foot length, 


(2) Foot breadth 
(8) Length breadth Index: 


(4) Hattux divergence agate 
(Foot angle), 


8 Pes abibast 


‘Theso measurements were taken 
fon the tracings of the foot The 
length breadth index has also been 
ccaleulated, ‘The mean values of the 
‘above characters have been present. 
fd in the Table 4, Table 5 shows 
the values of "T test of signifleance 
between the right and left foot. 


tis observed from Table 4 and 
Table 5 that, there is not-much 
difference in foot length and foot 
breadth, But both male and female 
exhibit bilateral differences in foot 
index, 


From Table 6 it is observed that 
both male and. female Sasana 
Brahmin possess longer fect com: 
pared to all. other groups, The 
‘mongotold tribes of Assam Khasi 
and Rabha possess the shortest foot. 
Rana, a backward easte of Ori 
from’ Koraput possess the second 
longest foot, They aire very close 
to the Sasan Brahmins, But in foot 


breadth, the male Sasana Brahmins 
are close to Hira and Khasi and the 
fomales are close to Rana and 
Rabha. Tn foot index the male 
Sasana Brahmins occupy an inter- 
‘mediate position where as the 
females exhibit the lowest value, 
Both male and female Sasana 
Brahmin exhibit similar value of 
hallux divergedt angle a8 those of 
Hira and Kha 


From Table 7, it is observed that 
the Sasana Brahmin male differ 
significantly from Khasi in foot 
Tength and foot index and from the 
Rabluas in foot Yength only. ‘They. 
o not differ significantly from any, 
other groups, ‘The Sasuna Brahmin 
female differ from the Rana in foot 
Index only from the Hira in foot 
breadth and foot index, from the 
Khasi in all the three anthropo- 
metric characters shown in Table 7 
and from the Rabhas in foot length 
tnd foot index. 
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TABLE 1 
‘Relative length ofthe frst and second toes of foot of the Sasana Brahmin 


1No. of individuals Rt ots Combined 
maaan tlicoumnmenen tienen? 
I2 Dl im? 2 DB tnd 12 BI ie? 
TH FX 0% TH FX O% Te FX 0% 
Male—100 ++ 160 179 70 80 100 90 7S 135 80 
Femile-100., 870-70 «60 «HO 80 40 875 75 50 
‘TABLE 2 


Compurition ofthe data of relative engi of fit and second tosin erent 


Population Sex. Number T 
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TABLE 4 
‘Mean Values ofthe Charyaoters of Sasana Brahmin Foot 


Lott Right 
MeantS.E. Mean+8.6, 


Footlength Mile 25934008 2500:0-63 
Gaem)" Female 23074011 25024016 2305401 
Foot breadth Male 10134073 10324003 1022-4031 

: Gacm). Female 84654005 S825005 8781003 


Lemeth Male 40281032 43511029 
bretath. Female 402 
Index. 


Hallux Male 7094013 8081011 7.204025 
ther Female 7658018 GO1019  TOSEOIO 
angle. 


03 
2 


41281009 
2069 S76EOID 3792013 


‘ 
‘ 
.  o 


Difference of mean‘ test of significance 


‘Sasan Bratinia mah Sasana Brahanin female 
Right Left Right Lett 

pitt t pitt t 

 Footiength 2.093, 17 on 025 
oot breadth .. O21 028 on axe 
oot Index, 223 see 268 am 
Hallux divergent 099 sea 12 * 
angle ce 


igniicant at 5% level 
* Significant at 1% level, 
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Causes of Wastage and Stag- 
nation in Tribal Education 
(Secondary) in Orissa, 


Wostage and stagnation are 
tuniversal problems »aiTeeth 
‘educational institutions throughout 
India not only at the primary stage 
bout in the fleld of secondary edu 
cation also, The problems is no 
doubt an acute one in the rea of 
tribal edueation, 


Like other states, the state of 
Orissa is confronted with the pro: 
blems of wastage and stagnation in 
so far as the question of tribal 
‘education is concerned, 


‘The essay is designed to doat 
‘mainly with the problem arising tn 
the fold of secondary eduestion for 
the tribes in the St 


Recently a study on the problem 
was conducted by the author by a 
questionnaire prepared by himself 
land checked by ‘Dr. 8. C. Das, 
Reader, State Institute of Education, 
Orissa, 


DINABANDHU MISHRA. 


All possible assistance tothe 
tribal students is provided by the 
government, ‘They are supplied 
with garments, beds and utensils, 
study materials, ete. free of cost 
Provision of free lodging and foo. 
dling is made for them. They are 
exempted. from tuition fees. In 
spite of all this, itis unfortunate 
that a good many students diseont- 
‘ue studies, ‘The objective of the 
study is to nd out the eauses lea 
ding to this eruetal problem and to 
suggest some remedial measures, 


‘Tho opinions of Headmasters of 
twenty full:Medged High Schools 
run by the T, & R. W. Department 
of the State were colleeted, with the 
help of the questionnaire, ‘Those 
responding High Schools represent 
almost all the distrets of Orisa, 
‘The data collected have been arran- 
fed in the following table: 


Percentage of High School 
Headmasters supporting the 


1 parerts in their work 
No. pareatal goading 

‘Un-e nploymeat ater edvertion 
Distance from schools 

Barly marriage 


55 
35 


2 aprmast . 


4, Fale in Examination 

[As per the table, highest isthe 
Percentage of High School Head- 
masters who hav 


Tn all the tribal High 
students reside inthe 


{riba students enjoy monthly sti- 
enid. "But there is an exception 
‘veating suflcient ground for the 
‘éause, The scholarships are not 
ffranted to those who fail i class 
‘or it the Board (Board here refers 
{6 "The Board of Secondary Edu: 
‘ation, Oris’), f they come out 
‘siceesaful iv the subsequent year. 
‘ey again become eligible to enjoy 
‘he sime in the mext bigher class 
‘as usual 
This is nothing but @ censorship 
imposed on the tribal students with 
view to make them — more 
‘Gonse:dus and cautious oftheir indu- 
Sstey, sincerelty, “perseverance and 
thereby fostering in them a spirit of 
competition in having thorough 
jon of their lessons and 
felt eving success in examination. 


‘As a result of this censorship, the 
students who fail in examinations 
‘seont nue thelr studies. Tk so 
Inappeds that only the comparatively 
meritorious students remain ia the 
chooks. Tt is reported. that only 
Dio 3 per cent of failed students 
continue studies without govern: 
nent stipend. A good number of 
Iiibal students are thus deprived. 
fo their education after failure fm 
‘examination. 


‘Wnten the mass education cam- 
‘pnign is being launched among the 


tribals, a few poor but interested 
Individuals should not be disappoin- 
{ed to retire from the Meld of edu- 
‘cation, There isa provisfon that 
those who will fall in H.-S. 
‘Examination will be given @ second 
‘chance to appear at the same 
‘examination being allowed to enjoy 
stipend till the second examination 


Ts felt that similar concession 
should also be given and favour 
shown to. the students who. fail in 
School examinations starting from 
Clasg TV (or VI) to Class X. It is 
hoped that Government would take 
steps in the matter with a view {0 
putting-a ban oo the undesirable 
frowth in the percentage of was 
tage in the feld of tribal education. 


12 Lack of Interest for Edieation 


‘The nest important cause indi 
‘cating the second highest percentage 
‘of opinion of Uke High School 
Headmasters is that there Is a lack 
of interest for education among the 
tribal people. This is a culture: 
rented attitude as education Is 
‘aot among the social needs of the 
tribal. people. 


‘The school environment, — the 
‘curriculum and the content of edu: 
ation are alien t6 tribal life in the 
villages. The teachers are gene 
rally noa-tribels and hate the tribal 
‘way of life. A school going tribal 
boy becomes « misfit iv his home, 
hates his parents and! thelr ways 
fand is anxious to Teave his village 
fs soon as possible to seek a fob in 
the town. Education, thus, forees 
hhim out of bis traditional cccupa~ 
tion, It detribalises him to a great 


t 
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‘The Government of Orissa should, 
therefore, ereate a favourable atti- 
tude in the tribal people towards 
education 


"Stimulation of elders by 
motivating them  consei- 
ously in favour of edu- 
cation should be carried 
‘out extensively. If neces: 
sary, the mass literacy 
‘campaign should be tnun- 
ched as tried In Maha- 
astra"? 


‘The school and community 
should be drawn together by 
making the parents and tribal 
leaders participate in the sctvities 
‘of the school. * 


For achieving this end both pri- 
mary and social education should 

fiven wide coverage especially 
in educationally backward tribal 
areas and communities, 


3. Poverty 

|, The third cause which 30 per 
‘cent of Headmasters of the respon- 
‘ing High Schools have supported 
in poverty. Educational wastage 
among the tribal students is due 
mainly to their being plunged in 
deplorable poverty. Economic 
barriers make the tribal people feet 
reluctant to have a favourable attl- 
‘tude towards education and calture. 


"For a tribal family, to send its 
boy and girl to schoo! Is essentially 
‘a matter of economics”. 


Consequent upon the personal 
interviews with the students, the 
author has come to know that some 
students of Mayurbbanj, the most 
advanced and prosperous area. of 
the State inkabited by the tribes 
are found discontinuing studies due 

thelr abject poverty, The main 
ceause of such untimely retirement 
from studies is, on one hand, thelr 
deplorable poverty and on the other 
the low rate of stipend granted to 
them by the Government. 


Regarding the inadequacy of 
monthly stipend, almost all the 
Headmasters of the responding 
High Schools have suggested a 
further increase, So itis desirable 
that the messing, vegetable and 
lighting allowances should be suit 
bly increased to relieve the difficul- 
fies of students. One of the 
Headmasters has suggested that the 
rate of stipend which is Rs. Sta 
month for High School students 
should, in consideration of the 
present rise in the price-Tndex, be 
enhanced to Rs. 45. 


Besides, it may further be sug- 
gested that tribal students may be 
‘alowed to reside in the school 
hhostels during all the vacations and 
stipend should also be granted to 
them during the period. This 
‘would, itis felt, relieve them of the 
diicalty in regard to scarety of 
food at home indirectly leading 
‘them ultimately to take to some Job 
{for helping thelr parents and there 
bby discontinuing studies. 


4. Helping parents im thelr work 
‘Thirty per cont of | Headmasters 


Ihave supported this cause thi 
tribal students are engaged more in 
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helping their parents in work than 
In allowing them to continue their 
studies. The tribal economy is 
indeed responsible for this. ‘The 
tribal family is just like a factory 
fand each member is treated like 
eco-worker:— 


“For a tribal family, to 

ind ts boy and gis t 
school Is essentially a 
matter of economics and 
entails dislocation in the 
traditional pattern of 
division of labour within 
the family”, 


Girls give every kind of help to 
their mothers while the boys. work 
Jn the fleld with thelr parents in the 
agriculture seasons. In othe 
svasons they are busy in colleeting 
minor forest products and firewood, 
Arazing gonts and cattle, watching 
the crops, bringing water, fishing 
and hunting. Many parents ean 
not alford to send thelr children to 
‘schoo! and many stop their going 
to school even in the middle of the 
session, ‘The value of stipend. to 
them is not regarded as higher than, 
the price whieh the Inbour of the 
children otherwise pays, Thus 
their economic condition deprives 
‘them of education, 


Government, therefore, should 
take steps to inject into the minds 
of tribal people the idea of impar- 
ting education to their children. 
‘This ean be achieved through social 
fand adult education agencies, 


5. No parental goading 


‘That there is no parental goading 
fs another cause leading tribal 
students) to discontinue studies. 


Family being the first school of the 
Individual and if the members have 
fn altitude of fear, ignorance and 
distaste for edueation naturally 
there will he no parental goading. 
‘Though, taking this fact into consi 
Aeration, Government provides, 
monthly’ stipend to them, some 
Improvement in these measures is 
still let tobe achieved, 


‘To ensure the growth of parental 
onding among the tribals, there 
‘must be mutual and clear under 
standing about the need and impor 
tance of education between teachers 
nd the parents. This ean be 
sehieved through Parent-Teacher 
Association both at primary and 
socondary stages of tribal education, 
On the oiher hand, the State Bureau 
of Educational and Voeational 
Guidance has much to do, Career 
Days and Career Conference should 
be arranged in these schools expla 
hing the need of education in rel 
tion to different vacations, This 
‘wowld make the parents interested 
Jn the edueation of their children, 


6. Unemployment after education 


In spite of reservation in various 
categories of posts for tribals, there 
fare a good number of tribal youth 
who are found disappointed in 
securing jobs. The targedy is that 
for an edueated tribal the scope of 
securing a job ix mich more limi- 
ted than that for a. non-teibal 
The percentage of highly educated 
non-tribal is unthinkably low who 
do not feel reluctant to appoint 
these disappointed persons even as 
private tutors for their children 
‘To open a canteen of even a betel 
shop, tribal has a very Kmited 
‘market area than a non-teibal. 
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‘The school has to prepare the 
tribal students well in different 
crafts to enable them to adopt 
some profession independently, 
‘Teaching in some erafts is no 
doubt imparted, but they are not 
taught from the point of view of 
‘making the students professionally 
eifleent, “Secondly, there is no 
uniformity in opening certain 
number of erafts in all the institu. 
ions. Thirdly, these eratt subjects 
hhave not yet been recognised by 
the Department of Education as a 
sult of which the students pass- 
ing from these schools are not 
eligible for employment on the 
basis of thelr training in crafts 


47. Distance from schools 


‘The tribal students appear 
conservative and homesick in an 
jen environment. ‘Thus distance 
‘of schools is considered to be partly 
responsible for their discontinuing 
studies. To eradicate this dif 
calty, Government should take 
steps to open more schools in 
tribal area so that the distance of 
School from tribal villages would 
he lessened. ‘The aren served by 
the school would, thereby, be 
limited and the educational institu: 
tions would be within ensy reach 
of the tribal children, Tt may, 
therefore, be suggested that there 
should be at least one Tigh Schou! 
for an area equivalent. to. the 
coverage of nt. D. Block, 


8, Early marriage 


It Is felt that tribal youth are 
comparatively more free as regards 
sex and.there is Tess control in the 
sphere of free mixing hetween girs 
‘and boys in tribal areas 


One cannot imagine tribal 
society without festivals, dancing 
‘and singing. The tribal dorml- 
tories—the houses for "Dhangdas’ 
nd ‘Dangais' (Grown up. tribat 
boys and girls) are also sources of 
entertainment, — Without such 
entertainment the tribal student 
feels bored in the school 


‘The schools, therefore, should 
provide from time to time through 
cultural programmes like drama, 
ance and musie befiting to the 
taste and interest of the tribal boys 
and girls, sulfleient means of 
entertainment, Besides making 
the entire school environment 
congenial and attractive for the 

al youth it would help them 
develop a new outlook towards life. 


‘Teachers engaged in the fleld of 
tribal education should remember 
that they have to play" double 
role—as educators and as care- 
takers. They should act as 
teachers, philosophers and. guides 
of the tribal children, For this, 
they. should be given suMcient 
orientation in tribal culture, 


Government of Orissa should 
toko steps to cheek the growth of 
‘educational wastage and stagnation 
by adopting effective, —allround 
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Meria and Ram—Tribal Beliefs 
in Agriculture. 


Of all the three Orissantribat 
representations in the Anthropology 
galleries of the Madras Government 
Museum, the Khond is by far 
better than the Saora and Gadabe. 
4m faet the significance that the 
‘werifclal post, the Khond Meriab 
Sncrflee Post, possesses, ean make 
Ht not as a 


beam of light, revealing certain 
primitive beliefs with .eference to 
‘the magico-retigous approach in 
the fled of tribal agriculture 


A unique specimen in the whole 
of India, the Meriah Sacrifice Post 
of the Khonds was brought to the 
notice of this Museum early in the 
48th century. It was actually 
taken from Baliguda, — Orissa 
State, by Colonel Pickance. 


"Meriah” is the name given to 
the person selected to be sacrificed. 
He may be purchased, captured or 
dedicated. Om the appointed day 
hhe is allowed to drink and dine 
freely and have sexual intercourse 
according to his choice. Finally 
he is got and anointed with oil 
‘and tumerie and tied to the hori- 
zontal piece of the Meriah Post 
and Is killed as a sacriflee. 
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Now we are forced to go buck 
f hundred years, and we recollect 
the methods and customs observed 
in this sacrifice to propitiate the 
earth goddess "Thara Penn" to 
‘ensure good crops and to avert 
diseases. The whole alfair of 
‘human sacrifice was based on 
belief "like produces like” or the 
nw of similarity or Mimetie magie 
land the Khonds feel that as tears 
roll down the sufferer's cheek, and 
the blood gushes forth from his 
‘wounds, so will the rain come over 
the flelds and bring excellent crops. 


A similar type of theologically 
ased analogy from the Megalithic 
Age may be cited here to improve 
the parallel attitude of the religious 
awareness of the people of the pre 
hhitorie and the tribal communities, 
It was nothing but the specimen of 
the Ram Sarcophagus (only one in 
the whole of India) which is housed 
in the Prehistoric galleries of the 
Madras Government Museum. Tt 
was brought to the notice of the 
Bishop in Dornakal in 1935 while 
laying the foundation stone for a 
church at Sankavaram. This mega 
lithic burial pottery figure is unique 
fn the sense that it has got six legs 
instead of four. the trunk is decora- 
ted with rope work design (probably 
for riding—for souls) and a head 
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ot a ram, One interpretation of 
this gure 4s that the concept of 
the cor spirit may be appliesble 
here, since it is believed that the 
enerating forces of the com 
nastme the form of an animal—the 
cow or dog or pig or rant, But 
turning the pages of the old testa 
of the Bible one may find at 
places, that the animal ra 
is mentioned as the chosen one, for 
bearing the sins and evils of the 
people, Therefore, the ram or the 


«+ seape gont which is loaded with th 


ns of the gentiles is driven to the 
‘wilderness, 


It was noticed after banning the 
fhuman sacrifices in 1887, that 
uring the Dassara festival in 


Jospore, Vizagapatnam fine 
‘and special ram is selected, washed, 
its head shaved and covered with 
f fine white cloth for saerifce, 


Do we not rend that Abraham 
sacrificed 4 fine ram instead of his 
‘nly beloved son Isaac, as an equal 
compensation. 


Thus we find that even during 
the sacriflee to god, instead of 
human beings, his immediate 
substitute the ram is selected but 
the magico-religions approach to 
the problem remains unchanged 
whether man ot animals laden 
‘vith man's sins is sacrificed. 
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Couple—Ghildren Ration the 
Fami the Oraons 
of Surderben. 


During 1907-08  fleld investiga 
tion was undertaken in certain 
aclocted villages of the disteiet of 
24-Parganas, West Bengal under » 
Village Survey Project” with ths 
‘objective 10 assess the intereommu: 
nity differences in thelr edueational 
sand econ attainment, Ty 
Addition to that certain data were 
falso collected relating to family 
constituents, The present paper 
based on these data, Here the 
Purpose is to examine the per 
couple average children in different 
types of families 0 i 

Oraons of the aren, 


‘he population 

‘Tho data prosented here relate 
to the Oraons, « tal comaunity 
‘whose migration to their present 
habitat may be traced to at least 
seventy years ack — from the 
adjoining State of Behar, The 
history of this migration dates uel 
10 the time of deforestation in the 
Stinderban area of coastal Bengal 
‘The characteristic feature of the 
soltlement pattern of these people 
fs often marked by. their popu 
lation-edneentration in certain 
localities—be it in one village oF in 
fa group of ‘villages 

‘The tocale’ selected for the 


present study, is a village of 
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Boyarmari Abud under Sandeshkali 
police-station of the district, This 

4 fairly large village with more 
than 887 family units ving dis 
persedly over a number — of 
hamlets 


There are altogether twenty-two 
le groups identiiod separatel, 
with caste, community’ oF religious 
faiths, The Orns represent. 280 
families with a population —of 
1880 (470 percent). The 
ysis deals with Ano 

‘couples and their 
‘average number of children living 
nt the time of survey. Besides 
there are seven other poly 
umous couples with more than one 
wife at a time; of them, one is in 
slmple family type and the rest 
six are in Joint families, Inthe 
polygamous couples, In joint 
family types, there are stxteen 
children in all. ‘There are only 
wo children with the polygamous 
‘couple living in the simple family 


tis observed that for the 
Oraons the norm of the marriage 
Is primarily based on 
monogamous type. Hence, in 
‘working out the couple-children 
distribution only the monogamous 
couples have been counted in the 
accompanied table (Na 1). 
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Procedure 


Couples have been categorised 
according to their living in simple 
for joint family units. Further 
division has been made in relation 
to complete and incomplete (ab- 
tence of either of the spouses) 
family structures, For the joi 
family, especial reference has beet 
made to spouses of the two gene: 

tion levels filial and parental. 
AAs the soelal norm of the commu 
nity concerned is based on pat 
Tineat descent and partilocal resi 
‘dence, the patriking only have been 
{taken into account for delimitation 
‘of family structures. 


‘Some satent features 


Of the total 480 couples, 126 are 
living in simple families and the 
rest 3€ are found under joint 
families. Incomplete couples, with 
the absence of elther of the con- 
sorts, are met mostly among the 
joint family units of parental 
Generation. There are 59 such in- 
‘complete couples among them, and 
this igure is the maximum for any 
single category or any combination 
thereof. The maximum number of 
seven children are found only in 
two cases of the eouples among the 
simple families as against only three 
‘eases of the copuiles in the joint 
famalies, Conversely, there are 13 
“(1032 per cent) couples of the 

imple families and 80 (1404 per 
cent) couples under joint families 
‘who, in both eases, are childless. 
Proportionately high percentage of 
couples, both in simple (63-96) and 
Joint families (67-06), are found 
‘with children varying from one 10 
thee in number. For the simpte 
families in general. the number of 
‘couples increases with the number 


‘of children at the beginning. But 
from three children upward, the 
number of couples decreases 
‘gently. In case of joint families 
this increase in the number of eoup- 
Jess with one child is registered as 
‘maximum; the slope then follows an 
‘abrupt fall with decrease in couples 
‘along with the successive increase 
in number of children, 

‘The per couple average number 
of children is found highest (922) 
among the simple family type 
‘Correspondingly, for the couples of 
joint families, this rage 
‘appears as 24 children. ‘The 
‘rend is maintained although for 
‘cach category of simple family. 
Conversely, among the couples of 
joint family of any category (com: 
pplete/incomplete/filisl/parental) the 
‘averages for children sre consist- 
‘ently low. But among the couples 
‘of the joint family themselves the 
average of children is a bit high 
(227) in their parental generation 
‘a5 against 1-51 children per couple 
in their Mlial generation. 


(Please see Table 1) 


From the above findings it may 
be deduced that (i) the couple: 


tion of the Oraons is prima 
based on monogamous marriages 
(i) maximum number of couples 
Ihave one to three children, and (it) 
per couple distribution of children 
{is higher among the simple family 
wnt, 


‘The sbove findings stand in 
conformity with the previous study 
fof similar nature made among the 
Santals of Midnapur district 
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(COUPLE-CHILDREN RATION IN THE FAMILY TYPES OF THE 193 


(Pakrasi and Mukherjee : 1969) Similar study was also made by 
mn that study the average distribu: Chakraborty (1971) among the 

ms of children among 154 Santals of Malda and Birbhum of 
couples tiving in simple and joist West Bengal, The couples counted 
families were shown. It was found were 310 in total. The findings 
‘hat the per couple average of revealed the same trend th 
Children was highest (27) in simple couples in. simple families ha 


Sea ‘Ses be 
San ene 
pie aoe ac 
Comparative figures showing the findings of two parallel studies 
° Total couples and tots! Average number of 
aa aan 


Couples living in Pakrasi and Chabrab ty Pakrasi and Chakraborty 
Mubverje:, 1971N=310. Muth rive 
19 NS1S4 couples 


= some = 

Simple families. 7 rs 

Total children 1383 ol 27 a9 
Joint families 7 40 

otal children 6 7 1 28 


| To arrive at a firm conclusion, 
despite the repetitive “nature of 
findings, further probing into the 
total count of conceptions is needed 
Consideration of age of the wives 
should be another point to judge 
the potentiality f the childbearing 1. Kanti Pakras] and. Biswanath 
couples. Mukherjee (1960): Marriage and 
Willy-nily, itis expected that Fertility among the Santats, Bulletin 
this primary knowledge about the of the Cultural Research Institute, 
/couple-hildren ratio will be help-  Caeutta, Vol. VIN, No, 1, pp. 26— 
ful to. choose the clientele for 31 
selling the much cherished idea 2. Kant Parkasi and Chittaranjan 
of planned parenthood. ‘The asso. Malaker (1967) = The Relatonshin 
lation of larger number of children Hence Family Type and Fertig 
with the couples of simple families Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterle, 
poses. a further question as to VolLXLV.Nos. pp. dstccot 
‘whether these families should be 
the vulnerable tits for population 3. Bhabesh Ch. Chakraborty 
Planning. Because, the hitherto (1071) "A Comparative Stade of 
J common belief has been that with Family Types and Couple Chadre, 
E Relationship amangest the Santals 


of Diterent Ecologia! Areas (ame 
of simple fami. Taken this st uae SMOMEM Area ( 
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Marviages between related 
Individuals, known as consangul 
neous marriages offer the most 
Interesting materi for researeh in 
hhuman geneties. ‘The likelihood of 
spouses having the same genesis 
considerably increased in close i 
breeding. Inbreeding tends to bring 
Into the open recessive alleles pre 
sont in heterozygous carriers. Th 
frenetic facts aiford an understand: 
{ng ofthe offen contradictory effects 
fof Inbteoding, which, sometimes 
result {a unclesleable' phenotyp 
find, al other Himes, ia normal or 
fven better than average constitu 
tions, Such different results are 
partly due to initial genetic lifer: 
tees in the original mates, who 
may be carriers of unfavourable 
favourable recessive ones, Th 
favourable homozygous phenotypes 
fre usually more obvious than 
favourable ones 


Since rare recessive traits are 
brought to light by inbreeding, it 
is of utmost importance to assess 
the result of this factor precisely 
Investigations of the relationship 
between consanguineous marringes 
and the oceurrence of diseases in 
the offspring ean give accurate 
information about recessive inher 
tance. ‘The probability of obtaining 
recessive gene determined abnorma. 
lites or embryonic deaths in. the 
progeny of consanguineous 
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rages i much greater than in 
Unrelated marriages,  Frequenci 

‘of abortions rriages, stil 
births, neonatal deaths, increased 
isk of” less, susceptibility. to 
Infectious diseases, premature 
‘death, physleal and mental detects 
fre ustilly direotly correlated tothe 
various degrees of consanguinity 
"his fact ean be evaluated by a 
comparison of consanguineous and 
honeonsanguincous marriages 
feontrol group), The eo-fleient of 
Inbreeding (F) ean be ascertained 
foe the inbred community under 
investigation in order to evaluate the 
amount of genetic risk endowed 
fn the population. 


Detailed study of the effects of 
Inbreeding would also enable a 
voluntary resteietion of child. bear. 
{ng by couples who have been found 
to entry serfous hereditary defects, 


In addition to studies of the 
tology of the various diseases and 
fiefecs, the consanguineous marria- 
es, spectally the cousin marry 
ould be used in attempting to solve 
‘such basie genetic problems as 
‘components of genetic Toad, ealet 
Tation of human mutation rates, 
‘te, Furthermore, such studies of 
‘marriages would contribute to the 
tunderstanding of sociology, anthro: 
poology and demography of the 
‘population. 
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Consanguineous marriages ta Indian 
population 


‘The Pattern of marriages in 
India is largely governed by three 
important regulations, namely (a) 
Endogamy marrying’ within the 
group), (b) Exogaiay (marrying 
out) and (e) Consanguineous of 
Sapinda marviages, The regulation 
‘of consanguineous marriages does 
not permit marriages between two 
Individuals related through a 
male ancestor up to 7th 
jon on the father’s side and 
5th generation on the mother’s sie. 
‘The consanguineous regulation has 
‘been enforced with great righty in 
the north, In the south. it had to 
be relaxed to conform to the pre 
‘ailing eustom of great preference 
for consanguineous marriages at the 
time of entry of the Brahman influ 
fence in the first millenium B. C. 
(Sanghi. 1968), Tt is worthwhile 
to. distinguish clearly endogamy 
from inbreeding. Tt is sometimes 
‘wrongly believed that the division of 
the popalation of India into a 
Tange number of eastes and tribes 
Inns lead to a great deal of inbred 
ing. Tn a genetic sense, this isnot 
necessarily true, As. these castes 
fand tribes run into thousands and 
rillions and are sulicently  targe, 


they do not lead to inbreeding unless 
1 of close. blood 


Reviewing the consanguinity 
pleture in India, iis observed that 
litle work has been done on the 
inbred communities, The dat 
the frequency of consanguineots 
marriages are available mainly 
from Southern India; and except 
the present consanguinity study in 
the Muslims by the author, no other 
‘work has been reported so far from 
‘Northern India. The populations in 
the southern states of India Le. 
Andhra, Kerala, Madras, Mysore and 
Mabarashtra sre unigue in the 
occurrence of greater frequency of 
consanguineous marriages. The 
magnitude of eonsaguinity effect is 
best measured by the frequency of 
cousin marriages present in the 
population. 


Andhra Pradesh 


Dronameaju and Meera Khan 
(1961, 68) reported some data on 


inbreeding from an urban popula 
tiom in Andhra Pradesh. According 
to their studies, the —consat 


Fndowgemous groups Tota: consanguinity 
‘Telgu Brabains c+ BES percent (first cousins—17'5 per cent) 
‘Telgu NooBeahmios = ——=«-20 per cent (fit cousins—15 per cent) 
Sudras ve MPL per cont (frst cousins 15°38 per cent) 
Hacijans se 4601 percent (est cousins—23407 per cent) 
Mastins ve 362A per cent (ist cousins—32'7 per cet) 
Christians vs 193 percent (Gist cousins—15'38 per cent) 


Dronamraju and Meera Khan 
(1968) also reported the morbidity 


pattern in the children of eonsan: 
ffuineous and non-consanguineous 
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‘marriages in a hospital population 
‘of Andhra Pradesh, Highest per: 
centage of consanguinity —(42-1%) 
was among the parents of patients 
‘with malformations, The eo-ileient 
for the parents of patients sulfering 
from pulmonary tubereulosis 
(:03289) was significantly higher 
than in the other groups, Stillbirth 
‘and mis-earriages were much higher 
in the consanguineous marriages 
than in the non-consanguineous 
marriages 


Sanghvi (1900) in his sample of 
6,949 marriages from 89° villages, 
spread over 14 districts of Andhra 
Pradesh, recorded that the — main 
feature of the data was high pro 
portion of unele-nieee and matrla 
oral cross-cousin types which 
riccounted for 2 out of every 5 
marriages, The total consanguinity 
rate was found out tobe 426%, 
In addition, 248% of the marriages 
were of the patritaleral cross: 
cousin type. The co-elMelent of i 
breeding was 032 fot nutoromal 
genes and 0-051 for sex-tinked 
8. Tho excess value for the 
sexlinked genes was contributed 
centively by: the matylateral eros 
cousin marriages. Tt was further 
fobserved that there was a signif 
fant varlation in the pattern of 
inbreeding in different distrits, with 
Ingest concentration in the Coastal 
freas of Vishakhapatnam and 
Eastern Godavari, (F=0.045 to 
0.048 for autosomal, F=0058 to 
0.071 for sex-linked). There was a 
aaradual decline in the inbreeding 
Ivels away from the coast 
Chakravarti (1968) in bis sample 
fof about 680 marsiages among the 
Kolam Tribe in the Adilabad 
district, Hyderabad, Deean noted 
200 per cont consanguinity rate 
(P=015 and P=-021). 


Maharashtra 


‘The consanguinity pieture of this 
rogion can be gathered from ths 
‘works of Sanghi (1956) on 6.597 
marriages among the 12 
fendogamous groups in Bombay. 
Out of these 12 groupe 
(a) seven were Marathi speaking 
Hindu castes. Rates of consangus 
nity were low among the Brahmans 
© kayasthas with eo-eMMclent of 
Inbreeding varying from 001 — 
1008. The consanguineous marrige 
{ype that eonteibuted mainly to 
inbreeding was the matrilaterat 
cross-cousin 


Im adaition, there were (b) 
Muslim geoups—Memans, Bohs 
tnd Khojas where the rates of 
consanguinity were found to 
21, por cent 260 percent an 
M0 por cent respectively, (e) 
ferowp of Parsis showing 180 per 
feent consanguinity (d) «Chistian 
iroup where the eonsanguity ra 
‘vas observed to he 26 per ect 


‘The co-Melent of inbreeding 
among the Muslim and Parsls wns 
high varying from 006.015, ‘The 
Christians who were Romain 
Cathoties, gave a value of 001 


Kerala 


Kumar, Pai and Swaminathan 
1967) in their studies of several 
hospital populations in Kereta recor 
deal about 20 per cent incidence of 
consanguineous marriages and the 
estimate of mean co-efflcient of 
Inbreeding as 001058, The most 
frequent types of consanguineots 
marriages were of a gis] with her 
(a) maternal uncle's son and (b) 
peternal aunt's son. The uncle 
Iniece marriages were not observes) 
to be preferred in Kerala, The 
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than in the out 
bred. ates of total morta 
lity for first cousin, second cousin 
and unrelated marriages were 
G8, 2058 and 11.60 per cent 
respectively, The total genetic loot 
fvas between to 4 lethal. equi 
alents per gamete: The estimates 
‘of B and BYA statisties were high. 


Chakravart (1908) observed 
both the mateilateral (11-0 per cent) 

lateral (340 per cent) types 
guineas marriage among 
the Brahmins of this region with 
PF, values as 008 and 010, 
respectively, Among the Moplahs 
the consanguinity rate was fou 
fot to be 2440 por een 


Vhe tribals of Kerala navel 
and Muthuvans displayed 
‘8 per cent of consanguinity 
Godsehnidt (1961) reported 4057 
per cunt of consanguinity among 
the Jews of Kerala 


Pa 


Madras 


CChakravartti (1968) in a study of 
14912 marriages recorded the fre 
quenoies of consanguinity amon 
various eastes, 1 e., Tamil (20 


Materia~ 
(a) Consanguinity Data— 

(i 1012 Sayyad families of 

(i) 498 Sayyad Shia familie 


per cent), Harijans (38-0 per cent) 

Te, Todas (200 per 

je cent), rules 

(244 per cent), Kurunbhas’ (25-46 
per cent). 


Mysore 


Chakravarty (1068) in a study 
of 22 ges reported the 
fonsanguinity rate among the 
Kanarese Brahmins as 2311 per 
cent 


Consanguinity study among the 
Muslins of Northern India (Delt 
‘nd Tateknow) 


A consanguinity researeh project 
finaneed by Indian Council of 
Medical Research, has heen conduc 
tea by the author since 1969 among, 
the vasious endogamous Muslim 
groups (both Shia and Sunni) of 
Northern India, study’ in ity 
fist plage, ns been confined to the 
middle income urban Ashrat group 
(Sayynd, Sheikh, Mughal an 

Pathan) of Delhi and Lucknow: 
Some results of the study have been 
reported (Basu, 1970, 1971); the 
investigation is lll in progress ant 
4 tentative summary of findings is 
prosented here 


Chowk area, Lucknow 
s 


(iii) 737 Sheikh Suni families 


(iv) 253 Moghul Suni families 


(v) 72 Pathan Suni families 
(b) Reproductive performance-— 
(i) 209 Sayyad Shia mothers 
(i 186 Sheikh Sunni mothers 


Juma Masjid area, Delhi 


of Lucknow. 
of Delhi 
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(c} Pedigree data—A number of 
‘senealogies showing the occurrence 
of abortions, sti-births and mis 
‘carriage in the offspring of con 
sanguineous parents have bees 
studied in detail, 

A few genealogies showing Ube 
incidence of colour blindness in 
the offspring of parental consangui 
nity have also been investigated. 


Methodology ‘ 


consanguinity data were 
collected by investigating the fam. 
fies at random with the help wf 
extensive genealogies, Noncon: 
‘sanguineous familes from the sane 
enealogy acted as a control group. 
Detailed schedules covering various 
pects like household census, 
literacy, socio-economic dats. 
‘mating-pattern, joit-family system, 
preferential marriage alliances anal 
lypes of consanguineous matings, 
Inbreeding history, , reproductive 
performance, disease and mortality 
history, ete. were flled up. with 
sreat care. 


Ail the four types. (patrilaterat 
and matritateral parallel cousin, 
Patri and matrilateral cross-cousin” 
of first cousin marriages, unele 
nce and aunt-nephew marriages 
hhave been found to be present in 
the group, Unele-nivee and aunt 
ew marriages are always 
alleast one generation removed. 
Consanguinity rates among the 
ious endogamous Ashraf groups 


have been observed to be 42.88 per 
‘cent among Sayyad Shia of | Luc 
know, 2442 per cent among Sheikh 
Sunni of Delhi, 22:13 per cent in 
Moghuls Sunni and 2361 per ceut 
Pathan Sunni of Delhi. Unele 
iece and aunt-nephew marriages 
hhave been noticed to be low 
iequeney I. €., 207 per cent and 
(0-78 per cent respectively in Sayyaa 
‘Shia of Lucknow and 0°06 per cent 
Wd 122 per cent respectively in 
Sheikh Sunni of Delhi, Fist 
‘marriages have been found 
to be relatively in higher frequen- 
cies among the Sayyad Shia (25:28 
per cent) as compared to. Sheikh 
Sunni (136 percent), Pathan 
15-88 per cent) and Moghul (15-01 
percent) 


Frequencies of infant and juve 
nile deaths and reproductive 
‘wastage tend to show higher 
frequencies in the olfspring of 
‘consanguineous parents as appeared 
fo non-consanguineous control 
sroup. 


‘Summing up, it ean be pointed 
‘out that attempts should be made 
to investigate inbreed communities 
{in India intensively and extensively 
in study the effect. of 
parental inbreeding on fertility, 
Ieproductive wastage, mortalities, 
Iiealth, vision, intelligence, growth 
pattern and to evaluate further the 
tology of diseases and magnitude 
and nature of genetic toad {muta 
tional or segregational) in” the 
sroup. 
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‘The purpose of this paper is to 
study the religious behaviour of the 


the R, Udaygiri Block of 
lakhemindj subdivision uf 
Ganjam district 


Dehaviour and the inher 
ent contradiction init 
responsible for change, 


} for analysing the forees of 
change, 

(8) to know how’ secular fact 
‘ors are converted to rel 
ious tendencies 


Gamang is the village headman 
of a Saora village, He was appoin 
ted by a Muthadar to collect Muth 
(revenue) from villagers. Those 
Muthadars were appointed by native 
chiefs who were Zamindare of tt 

trea and were responsible to ps 
eshcus (land-revenie) to the 
Government. The administrative 
Imachinary of the villages were 
conteolled by native Chiets, The 
entire organization was feudal in 
character with — the Zamindar, 
Muthadar and the Gamang forming 
the hierarchy in descending order, 


‘The economy: of thie area mostly 
agricultural. There was no. defini 
land policy in this area before the 
last settlement operations, The 
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villagers cultivated land by clearing 
forests which was measured by 
Muthador for collection of land 
revenue, ‘There was no lav regu 
lating the activites of the Muthadar. 
‘Taking advantage of his position, he 
exploited the people as he chose 
He ad even aright. aver 
the fruits and vegetables” that 1 
villager in his Mutha produced 
For sale and purchase, the Mutha 
dar exercised his right of giving 
permission for export and import 

particular village, 
reonomy of this area 
was dependant on the arbitrary 
ction of the Muthadar, He also 
played the role of a money-tender 
to the villagers. In case of thelr 
reed, they Ind 40 run to he Muth 
dar for money by mortgaging thelr 
produces, cows, illocks, carts, 
Douffalows or lands, ‘The interest 
charged was exurbitant, Tf any 
Snora was unable to repay his 
Toa, he had to secure the Muthadar 
‘on the basis of debt bondage, Once 
sarted the debt bondage. serviee 
would go on for generations swith 
cout end. The influence of» the 
Muthadar continues, almost wn 
abated, even after the abolition of 
the Muthadari system and promul 
gation of regulations — prohibiting 
ebt-bondage. If the Muthadar is 
Hind, the religious activites of 
the villagers get an Hindu ofiente 
tion. On the occasion of religions 
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festivals, the Muthadars invite 
Important personalities from the 
villages who are enamoured by the 
rituals and given to belive that the 
Hindu are better’ able to keep 
contact with the super natural 
forces. Some typical cass, illustra 
‘tng this are cited below. 


‘At Udayagiri there are tree 
temples:— 


(1) Patitapeban temple 
(2) Mahadeb temple 
(8), Manikeswari temple 


‘The Manikeswari temple is the 
coldest one, The'deity in the temple 
Isa Goddess, ‘Manikeswari’ by 
‘pame,,,"Patitapaban’ temple was 
‘constructed by a Saora in the year 
A017. The deity in the temple is 
“Jaganath’. The literal meaning 
of 'Patitapabas’ is the saviour of 
Ihe down trodden. The prevalent 
belief inthe locality ig that the 
'Snoras' are down-trodden and that 
the Lord Patitapaban would res- 
tore them to their rightful place in 
society. The Saoras. very often, 
‘carry milk, ripe plantain, eocoouts 
for offering to. the Lord. Pati 
tapaban. During the course of 
falk'with the Saora villagers 1 

Peearnt that the Saora of Udayagisi 
farea:haye a great faith on the 
Hindu Gods. It was reported that 
by offering prayers to Patitapaban. 

Saora got the post of a Police 

Constable. 


Hee 


Saoras also come to worship Lord 
‘Siba in Mahadeb temple. They 
‘also offer coconut, ripe bannanas, 
‘ik to Lord'Siba. ‘On "Haat days, 
8 quite good” number of Saoras 

‘+ visit the temple and offer their 


‘“lemptum”, which means, 
‘Namaskar’ Masa, my informant, 
told me that Saoras of Sabarapalli 
carry a great faith on Lord Patita- 
aban and the villagers of Tumun, 
hich is also a Saora village, have 
greater attachment towards” Lord 
Siba in the Mahadeb temple. The 
story runs that a Ssora of village 
‘Tumun asked for the Lord Siba to 
hhave a male child and he got It 
Since then the Saoras of Tumun are 
hhaving an enhanced faith in Lord 
Siba: 


1 saw a photograph of Goddess 
Durga in the house of one of my 
Saora informant, in village 
““Tumun”, He told me that We had 
kept the photo as he felt that It was 
the photo of Galbesumr village God 
‘whom the Saoras offer thelr wor- 
ship in ‘Naakhia’ festival, He-ex- 
plained me his feelings that thelt 
God Galbesum is seated on. tiger, 
So, the photo represented the odd 
Golbesum. It appeared to me that 
those who were attracted towards 
Hinduism had not the slightest idea 
about Hindu pantheon 


Like Hindus, the Saoras perform 
Homa (offering to fre) before theit 
Goddess Uyuingboi, wife of sin 
God (called Thakurani Man), on the 
Nuakhia day. Whereas the Hindus 
luse cow ghee and mango wood in 
8 Homa, the Saorax offer Karan 
oil and caster wood. The Saoras 
offer “Bela” leaf, Kumkum (Sindur} 
and camphor to. thelr Goddess 
‘Uyuingbof To cure small. pox 
fand cholera, the Hindus perform 
Pujss to the Thakurani. ‘The 
Saoras worship their Goddess 
Uyuingboi as & measure to cure 
small pox. 
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Guar is an important eeremony of 
the Stora, In Saora language Guar 


‘means planting of stone. One day 
this ceremony was of the utmost 
Importance, It was very expensive 
to perform this ceremony. ‘The 


mneral belief among the Saoras 
ras that by performing the cere: 
‘mony, freedom is given to the soul 
ff the dead ancestors to take thelr 
place among gods. While perfor: 
ming the ‘Guar’ ceremony, the 
Saoras had to sacrifice bulfaloes. 
‘They have abandoned this sacrifice. 
(The Hindus have also abandoned 
the sacrifice of buffaloes on the 
Devi Pujas). The Saoras have 
given up beef eating totally as they 
how consider it to be a sin to kill a 
cow or bullock. Some of the low 
‘caste Hindus take beef. A group 
fof Saora, called Arsi-Sagra also take 
beef. In imitation of the Hindu 
custom the Arsi-Saora are treated 
fis a degraded group by other 
Snoras. 

AML the Hindulsed tendencies, 
described above, are prevalent 
more in the areas where the Mutha- 
‘dur and the Gamang are Hindus, 


‘The influence of Christianity is 
also equally strong in the areas 
Ivhere the missionaries are working 
fand have been able to convert a 
ftubstantial aeetion of the popula 
tion. The members of the Cana- 
‘dian Mission visit. this area regu- 
fasly. Tn the village Attarsing!. 
‘where most of the Saoras have been 
converted about fifty per cent of 
the Chaistian population are 
Baptists and the other half are 
Catholics, Conversion to Christia- 
nity hasbeen very rapid in this 
Tillage. In increasing numbers, year 

by year, the Saoras are embracing 


Christianity and giving up thelr 
fown religious idea and practices. 
Twas told that economic motivation 
thas Deen responsible for thls 
conversion. The Stora traditional 
religious practices are very expen 
sive and to meet such expenses, they 
hhad to incur heavy oan from 
the local money lenders which, 
was impossible on their part to 
repay. As a result of this they 
vere being held in debt-bondage 
for generations and, in addition, bad 
to depart with their products 
fata very low price. The Christian 
Missionaries have impressed on the 
Saoras not to believe on ghosts and 
spirits and be saved from thelr 
hheaey expenditure om this score. 
‘They advise the Saoras to. invest 
their income in a much better way 
‘which would ultimately help them 
to lead a prosperous life. T met 
‘the Pastor of the Baptist | Chureh 
ft Attarsing! and talked to him. 
‘cording to the Paster, by embra- 
‘Christianity, the Saoras of the 
willage have given up the habit of 
Grinking wine. The marriages of 
the Christian Saoras are being per- 
formed in the Churches, (There 
‘were two Churches inthe village- 
tone for the Catholies and the other 
for Baptists), talked to one 
‘Saora girl by name Mist, Sara Ralka 
in Oriya, ‘She appeared to be 
famply satisfed by her change of 
feligion. By becoming Christian 
land. coming in contact with the 
focal missionaries, she had been 
fable to earn more and make some 
Savings. To my question, abe 
‘plied that she had to spend more 
‘money of fashionable articles, which 
fire necessary to maintain social 

ge. She further informed me 
{that for the last twenty-two years. 
‘conversion to Christianity has beeb 
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going on. They do not observe 
their traditional religious practices 
but only once in a week on every 
day they gather togethér in the 
Chureh and offer prayer in their 
‘own language or in Oriya. Miss 
Haika appeared to have been very 
impressed with her new 
jon and jntends to dedicate 
entire life for the cause of 
Christianity. 


‘The following are the religious 
{fanetions that & Christian fn Attar 
fing! village follows:— 


(1) Prayer om Sunday. 

(2) Marriages are performed 
in the. Church, 

(3) Name giving ceremony of 
‘x new born is held in the 
Church after 8 days of 
the birth of the child. 

(4) The dead body is enclosed 
ina coffin before being 
buried. A prayer is held 
in the Chureh that the 
soul be in peace 

By following these religious 
practices, the community thas been 
‘saved from heavy expenditure and 
the consequent economic prosperity 
sa perceptible fact 


Twanted to know why there 
swore two Churches in the village: 
fone for Catholics and the other 


for Baptists. Misy Raika told that 
it was hecause Pastors of both the 
sects wanted to. establish their 
missionary activities. Miss Rata 
flso told me that there were 
differences between the Catholic 
Pastar and the Baptist Pastor 
heeause of keen competition among 
§ ‘themselves fo attract more converts. 


‘The traditional Saora religious 
| practices to. ward off diseases were 


very expensive, yet the eure was 
uncertain. The medical institu: 
set up. by the missionaries have 
hicen offering free medical service to 
the villagers. The modern 
‘medical treatment has attracted 
people towards Christianty. 1 
Interviewed Sundar Raika’ in the 
market who related how a man 
beaten by a snake and after being 
‘cured by the Father became + 
Christian, 

‘The missionaries have also 
established educational institutions 
fand the Saoras of Altarsingl are 
taking advantage of these institu 
tions. ‘They send their children to 
the school for education, ‘The 
schooling is done jn the Chureh 


By coming in contact “with the 
wistian Missionaries, the Saoras 
ave learnt about better sanitation 
fand clearly habits. In appearance 
the Christian Saora is distinguished 
‘from the others by his cleanliness, 


‘The most surprising fact that 
appeared before me was that there 
‘was not much improvement in the 
structure of houses in the village 
Attarsing! where a large nsumber 
have taken to Christianity than 
those of other Saorn villages where 
there has been no conversion 10 
Christan 

Owing to easier religious prac 
tices, better educational facilities. 
free medical treatment, knowledge 
about sanitation, use of fancy 
frtictes giving them a sense of 
Social prestige, by following the 
fdviee of the Father in giving up 
swine whieh helped them to mai 
thin Better health and better rela 
Fionship Jn the community, the 
Seoras of Attarsing! feel themselved 
privileged by thelr conversion to 
Christianity. 
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Pala'wan Social Organisation 


‘The Palawan, one of the four 
cthnie groups of Palawan Island, 
Philippines, mostly inhabit the 
‘mountains, valleys and coastal 
areas of the southern and south 
‘western parts of the island, They 
flso live near ‘Taghanuwa settle 
‘ments on. the central areas of the 
Island, But when compared with 
the settlements on the south 
cconates, these are small and seat 
tered. "The Pala'wan are in close 
contact with other ethnic groups 
fof tho Island as well ay with 
Christian and Muslim population 
who to a great extent have 
Influenced their customs anit 
traditions. In general, however 
the Palawan” have’ mueh in 
common with the ‘Tagbanuwa, 
dominant neighbour, in their mode 
of living, soeial organization and 
belief system, 


‘The Pala'wan, as an ethnic 
group, are looked down upon by 
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Immigrant Christians and Muslims, 
‘This altitude is due to Palawan 
‘customs and institutions which are 
Indeed diferent from theirs, A 
Tuck of 1 systematic study has als 
Imislend the scholars, regrading the 

p identity and culture of the 
vln'wan. Fox (1984: 24) faced 
4 considerable confusion a8 to the 
Hentity of Palawan as an ethnic 
lroup. So did Beyer (1916 : 61) 
when he wrote that the  Pala'wan 
general culture is similar to. the 
‘Tagbanuwa, Dean Worcester 
(1914: 605) after a Linguistic study, 
hhas stated that he failed to. find 
any tribal differences between the 
‘Patuanes’ —(Pala'wan) and the 
‘Tagbanuwa. Fox (1054), in his 
Intensive study of the "Religion and 
Society among the  "Tagbanuwa’, 
has brought further more facta to 
light, After a critical analysis of 
the opinion of Beyer and Worees- 
fer, Fox (1964 :24) has come to the 
conclusion that all these ethnic 
‘roups of Palawan island might be 
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from s common stock and today’s 
differences are due to outskde 
Influences. 

Pala'wan speak a dialect which 
fs also called Pala'wan. They have 
borrowed Indie seript from the 
‘Taghanuwa and use it even today. 
‘As regards to the population 
fgures, no census fgures are availa 
ble on Pala'wan. ‘The estimated 
population figures vary far apart 
from one another. Beyer (1916 
72), estimated both Tagbanuwa and 
Pala'wan under » common name— 
‘Tagbanuvea, as about 19.160, Fox 
(195421), has estimated the 
Population of Pala'wan as 9,000 
and Tagbanuwa as 7,000, 

Physically, —Pala'wan do not 
‘difet much from other ethnic 
groups ‘of “Palawan island. But 
they differ much sith Muslim and 
Christian immigrants. In general, 
‘the Pala'wan are not tall and well. 
Duilt, “When compared to. the slit 
eyes of other Philipinos, Pala'wan 
‘eyes are Dit shallow, broad, and 
shaxp. The nose-form is the same 
‘as Malayan type—broad and smal 

‘The dress of Pala'wan women is 
' piece of cloth rolled around the 
walst and down to the knee. ‘The 
loth they choose Is a bright 
Imicture of red, white and yellow. 
‘Women ; in. interior settlements, 
where the missionary activities are 
Tess, do not wear blouses or any 
stot above the waist, Men wear 
G-string: and a shirt over it when 
they go out to other settlements. 
Young boys and girls of 67 years 
‘age group wear one piece of cloth. 

Generally, Pala'wan women grow 
Jong hair combed and rolled 
braided) into a pigtail. Among 
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‘men, elders also grow long hair as 
a status symbol. Bracelets, 
commonly made by grounding sen 
shells, and rarely a metal one, 
fare used by women, There aro 
two types of shell bracelets. One 
tpye is broad, both in breadth and 
dimension with a ring ridge on 
the middle. These are mostly 
worn by married and elderly 
women as a status symbol. The 
other type is thin, small and ridge. 
less: often. they’ are made of 
ordinary sea shells, These bracelets 
fare mostly worn by girls and 
especially by those who have nevly 
cstablished their households. Men 
also wear brass bracelets to display 
their nancial status, 

Women punch theit ears snd 
often a twig is inserted in them. 
Now. the younger generation and 
‘specially those who live near the 
‘coasts, use earrings bought from the 
markels. The hole in the ear, 
among the older age-sets, serves as 
1 place to keep the coil of native 
Cigarette. Often men hive tattoo 
marks, which is a recent innova, 
tion. “Palawan donot have any 
‘ribal or group marks and they do 
not have the custom of initiation, 
Outsiders, are also accepted. into 
‘he group through blood _ brother. 
ood and adoption “of Palawan 


Pala'wans are shifting cultiva- 
tors. At all stages of cultivation men, 
perform rituals for various environ 
‘mental beings. Palawan are 
Pagans. ‘Their belief system is 
vague with simple rituals: All thelr 
socio-economic activities are linked 
with religion and. all” retigions 
activities are either curative or 
preventive, anda ceremony. is 
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‘elebrated at all agricultural and 
social sctvities. Religion brings 
the group together and provides 
them with social activities such as 
‘rinking ice-wine (tabad), singing 
‘and dancing. Gongs and drums 
‘supplement the musie to sing and 
ance, In one word Palawan 
raligion is so much socialized that 
they: do not have any other type of 
ancing and beating of drums and 
‘gongs than religious ones 


In one way Palawan are 
‘monotheists, They Delieve in one 
God Ampo, who resides in heaven, 
Guna. Ampo is represented 0 
earth by Dita, who Is the link 
between the god and the Pala'wan, 
and all ritulas are addressed and 
performed through Him, Both 
Ampo and Diwa’ta ave neither male 
hor female and they are single, 
‘The major differences between the 
tyro are—the Jatter stays on earth, 
tohelp the man, But he  eannot 
‘wateh or see the diffeuitien and 
faults of man like the Ampo, who 
‘ean do this from the heaven, 
Secondly, only Ampo has the situal 
power of productivity, whereas 
Divea'tn is only: media’ to attain 
this, 


Pald'wan ritual calendar 

structured aécording to cosmic 
cycle. They celebrate Pag-Divva'tn 
or the Diwa’ta ceremony, on every 
fall:moon and new:moon day. 
‘These are the celebrations for the 
{4000 of the community. ‘The whole 
community’ will contribute and 
participate in it, Other than thess 
‘regular ceremonies the community 
fr even’ kin group may celebrate 
the cereniony for eutative oF 
preventive purposes. ‘The participa 
fon andcontribution are made 


‘among themselves and. on. such 
private celebrations outsiders 
Attend only on special invitation, 


I the ritual Is a regular one the 
native wine will be ready in big 
jars. The priest drinks and dances 
first, He will be followed by 
‘others, Women only dance and 
donot participate in drinking 
Dancing and drinking goon tlt 
late in the night; some time they 
depart when the wine {s fished 
‘or One of the participants faints a 
starts Vomiting 


Pala'wans believe in three worlds 
heaven (guna), earth and hell 
(kalubagang). They do not have 
any further and complicated 
information about the hell or 
heaven, except that the hell is a 
‘dark place without fre—where one 
has to work and lead a hard life, 
And inthe heaven one need not 
work and it is bright, clean and 
God ives in the heaven, 


Patewans do not Delve In the 
(1) eansmigeation of 3 
(2} meat fe and (8) sn. ‘They 
Dative inthe existance "of three 
‘laor outs a five nor ‘sous 
fo all the eight ex Ia tun at 
fie tne, Soon aller the death 
oe ofthe major souls--Manyagang 
urna, directly oes to hell 10 
undergo” punshinen for the bad 
tele, "Another—-Nakun, goes to 
the heaven to enjoy the frlts_of 
his good deeds in Iifeyand” the 
thied-Marahatnekuradon, says 
an earth and decays with the body 
The five mioor soul reside one ty 
each of the five sensory organs af 
man; "This fat te the source a 
Pale'wan tora ie 


“ 
‘ 


Pala wane’ belief in. threo souls 
Eyed the ft tat thang no rebirth 
and the presence of Diwa'ta on 
‘earth, are responsible for attaching 
more important to the present thas 
the past and future. To pala'wen 
‘&-moral person is one who follows 
‘al Pela'wan customs with least 
violation. ‘To be known ax a man 
Of “ood: custom’ one must respect 
cstomary Taw, which according to 
Palawan ie surrendering of indi 
vidual rights to: the group, necept 
‘group control and impersonalize 
all tivities. The three: enmeepts 
‘of: good aman, cmorab — man and 
fnelal ‘man, are incorporated: into 
‘one whieh is termed 'religioys man 
In this way, the religous and the 
social among’ the Palawan are 
rafticily undifferentiated. 


Without “the fear of febirth 
among the Palawan, an, utsldor 
‘miay. think, that, they would not be 
Taving & senie of morality. But 
‘heir belief in three major souls 
and five minor souls is a check on 
them from becoming immoral, The 
aspiration to go’ to heaven Keeps 
a Pala'wan always conselous about 
the moral Wife. ‘The belief thant the 
sot tothe hell and. the 
i tice sat panto 

sensory’ ongans of the person 
prevent the Pala'wan from doing 
Immoral sets. ‘The bellet in the 
third soul and its presence on 
cath along with the dead has given 
vse to the custom’ of ancestral 
‘worship. and: respect for the past 
‘generations. ‘This is elemnly evident 
‘rom, their eounting of ‘ancestors 
‘up to-four and more’ generations 
and respect for the: group. of elders 
‘panatima). 
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Social Organisation 

‘Parwan | sosiety’ is" bifatert: 
Monogamy is, the order. But 
polygamy 1s alsb practise” due to 
‘many reasons, seh as sterility” in 
cease of wite (religious init social 
funetion), additional "helping hand 
to the family (économie funetion), 
te, Elementary or nuelor funnily 
4 the busie unit of the ahi 
‘ofyanisition, Taking?” nuetear 
filly cs the’ bale unit orm start 
Tig point, we ean study Pawan 
soelety it five different evels— 
potential fuanity of husband nt 
Wife, elemiontary family of father 
mother and unmarried ¢hitdren; 
Dilaterat family of relatives. of 
both patents: the village, «tilt 
of matrlocality and village ritual 
find asort of "state", whieh an 
cludes all those who belong to ani 
follow Pata'wan eultar. 


Marriage 


Among, the Palawan, marriage 
ig the most. simple. ceremony. 
Arranged marriages are common. 
‘Marriage starts with, the expression 
fof the boy's desire to his parents 
to marry a eertain gith Both the 
parents and grandparents ealeulate 
the possible socio-economic gains 
to. the family and sehether | the 
‘proposed mariage would Be 
Inoestuous. If they fini suitable, 
common friend of both the 
families is requested. to act as a 
o-between’ (padunka).. The go- 
between arvives at the ls 
residenee and: conveys: hit) mission 
to, the-irt’s) parents. As custom 
hhe'is asked to. visit. them’ again 
after three days» andhe returns. 
‘Within this interval of two. days 
the get's parents: also discuss. this 
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proposal with their Felatives, and 
‘also ask the opinion of the gia 
‘ae women enjoy a large measure 
‘6f freedom in this bilateral society. 
‘With the approval of all, the gil's 
father visits the residence of the 
boy along with the go-between, and 
‘expresses, their approval, of the 
Droposal; and inivites them to the 
marriage which is held at the 
Bisl’s residence.on the, following 
‘ny. The following day the groom, 
iis parents and relatives and the 
gorbotween arrive at the gir’s 
residence with their marriage gif) 
fr fee; (unsud), usually a, proeelain 
Plate, Before the actual ceremony 
twkes place the marriage condi 
tionsaf any, are settled and the fee 
ly pad, The go-between, is always 
tan elderly person and acts both as 
‘the priest and witness and. advises 
the newly wed to be faithful to 
‘each othor and blesses them for a 
Disa ie 


‘After marriage, the boy stays 
with the gin's parents and works 
for them. After the birth of a 
child and with the permission of 
the parent-in-lae, he establishes a 
Separate household. 


‘The process is the same for 
king 2 second wife (dulusutal) 
‘The husband asks the permission 
of his first wife to take another. 
She takes the advice and consent 
fof her parents and Kinsmen. Her 
parents and kinsmen think about 
the pros and cons of his request 
before giving’ their consent. Tt iy 
because, if they give the permission 
thoreafter they” will lose theie 
‘sole right on him, If they do not 
five permission to take another 
‘wife, it might result in a divorce 


Generally, they comply with this 
request due to” several: foctors, 
First, among the Pala'wan provid. 
ing food and shelter: to one wife 
‘and children from her itself is 
imMeult task. It a person is 
aspiring for another wife it means, 
he is capable of providing for al 
Secondly, they also iknow that any 
refusal will not bar their son-inelaw 
from taking «second wife, “Me 
might as well” go-ahead withowt 
considering the eonsequences, such 
as divorce of fae. S0they accept 
certain amount of compensation in 
fadvanee, which is nominal, and 
‘accord him permission, 


Ifthe reason to take another wite 
1s putely to Increase the productive 
Tabour in the family, then the fst 
wife will ry to avold the confit 
by bringing one of her younger 
sister oF a cousin, By this the 
first wife's parents retain the 
familial authority. onthe man 
‘The. son-in-law. will also. readily 
accept such a proposal because 
this will reduce his additional 
Durden of, another set of in-laws 
In all these cases the first wife will 
permit her Dusband to take 9 
econd wife, From this she gets 
‘he compensation and n_addltion 
to that, one helping hand in the 
family to do. domestic and 
agreultural work, 


Family 


Among the Pala'wan the riewly- 
‘weded couple continue to stay with 
the wife's parents til they get 
ehild. Therefore, there is no 
potential family” among the 
Paletwan.” "When a daughter 
mmarvies. the Pala'wan family 
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automatically becomes vertically 
‘extended family. After having = 
child and establishing 2 household 
there will be new — elmentary 
family and the vertically extended 
family shrinks back to an elemen- 
lary family if there are any 
children, Among the Pala'wan it 
is also possible that two or more 
daughters who are already married 
Dut childness, will continue to live 
‘with their parents along with their 
hhusbands forming m laterally as 
well as vertically extended family 
In such eases the parental family 
remains an extended famity till all 
their daughters establish thelr 
separate households. But » family 
‘may constitute a husband and 
wife under two circumstances 
fither with the death of the child 
after establishing a separate house: 
hold oF due to the departure of all 
their daughters.” These two 
tions donot result in the 
formation of separate potential 
families, because the old couple 
‘would have pasted the productive 
stage and the young ould be 
having children 
Only after having a child a 
couple are expected to establish 
thelr household. This must be 
prosimate to that of the i's 
parents. But there is no rule that 
‘one should follow hie parents-in 
law whenever they shift from one 
fettlement to another. But the 
couple who are still ving with 
their parents will fellow them 
Deeause they are not yet a separate 
hhouschold. Under special circum: 
stances even after establishing 2 
Separate household, a gicl ean go 
back to live with her parents along 
with her husband and children, 


Suberitance 


Pals'wan do not consider land and 
the houses as real property and 
the possesser will only get the right 
to use them. The real property 
fare the gongs, jars and the metal 
Dietehnwt containers; which wre 
handed from one generation to 
the other, If the parents have 
extra ‘property’ of the above 
‘mentioned type, they will give 
portion of it to their sons and 
daughters as a gift, during their 
marriage and not as a share, They 
‘cannot take this ‘away’ as long as 
they stay with their in-laws 


Divorce naturally dissolves the 
iarringe and the potential family 
‘The causes for the divoree are 
many, such as—adultery, kidna 
ping the wife, sterility, — ete 
When a childless couple aggree for 
the divoree, they divide thelr 
‘conjugal property into two equal 
Ihalves. If the divorce is sought 
fas a solution to the overt action 
‘of & spouse, the guilty party will 
lose his or her right for the 
‘common property. If the couple 
already have children then the 
matter becomes rather dificult 
they have to provide for the 
children's subsistence. So the 
group of elders always try to solve 
such eases by imposing a fine on 
‘the guilty party and paying this 
amount to the other as compem- 
sation. 


If 4, person dies without children. 
‘he common property will be divi 
ed into. two halves and one half 
‘will be given back tothe nearest 
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consangiineal kinsmen of tho 
deceased spouses and the other hal 
Is taken by the survivor. If the 
couple have a child both, 
consanguineal and conjugal 
properly of its parents) qo. (0 
him, The surviving spouse gets 
fonly the right to enjoy it, It th 
surviving person marsies again iy 
fo her spouse and ehikdren bors 
‘rom this new union do not aequies 
any right over the common property 
fof the fest-union 

Bilateral Kinship Org 


A marriage among the Palawan 
is an allianee of two kingroups and 
nol of two individuals, But tis 
union does not become effective 
‘untill the couple get a ebild, 
chile will equally represent the 
‘consanguineal Kingroup or the bila- 
eral family of its parents, its four 
grandparents and all the Kinsmen 
to the extent of four ascending and 
four descending generations. So 
marriage of third degree cousins ix 
prohibited, 

A. bilateral family, reckoning 
Kinship up to four generations 
constitutes a ritual unit as well as 
juridical unit. Family members of 
the consanguines! kingeoup (of the 
third degree) will be. under an 
‘obligation to invite tholr Kin to all 
celebrations and to consult the 
fon the oeension of birth, mariage 
tind death 

{In ease serious family nffales, the 
Immediate consanguinest relatives 
fare directly and automatically 
Involved, Mutual help among them 
is obligatory. A consanguineal 
Kindred has a right to ask for help 
from his relatives In paying heavy 
fines laid on bim oF her. When the 
divorce ease js on tral, the nearest 
blood relatives. support their kin 


ation 


1d try to disprove the charges. 
When the offence is proved and 
heavy fine is laid they tey aed to 
minimise it If q person is killed 
by another group. the surviving 
Ikinsmen avenge the death. ‘The 
Pala’wan value for thelr kin's fe is 
reat, ‘They enquire in detail into 
the cause of death to know. whe- 
ther the surviving spouse has any 
hand in i 


Anothor obligation among. the 
hearer eonsanguineal kindred is t0 
play the role of jural leaders in 
inter-famiial conflicts, They also 
fect as marriage go-belween whieh 
has @ prominent and an important 
place among the Palawan since he 
fan reduce the marriage fee and 
relax the marriage conditions 


Analysis of Palawan 
Kin-Terminology 


‘Thowgh Palawan kinship orga: 
nization Includes bilateral families 
ot eight generations each, th 
erminology is simple. This is 
due to the use of collateral terms to 
address consanguineal kins. Pala 
wan also ignore sex and genera 
lions in their terminology. Other 
significant features ate the avoid 
nee of names and making 
entifeations while addressing an 
affinal kin of opposit sex, who 
Delong to the ego's generation, 


Sons and daughters, irrespective 
their order of birth, are addressed 
Yegang. ‘To. show sex differentia: 
lion me-lalake for the boys and 
netiban for the girl, is used 
Status of the eldest child is also 
shown inthe terminology. An eld 
fst son ig referred as Uka-ne-alake 
‘and the iielauke-ne-ibn, Similar 
ly, the youngest, the youngest som 
iy referred as ar-ne-lalake and the 
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fil, arisnetiban. Am elderly chit 
adresses his or her younger sibling 
by the term ari. ‘The younger 
sibling use uke, to address any 
‘older sibling, irrespective of sex and 
fonder of birth 


Brothers-in-law, ‘wife's brothers 
OF sisters’ husbands are iddressed 


inv: But diferent term pa, ie 
GHG addrne an tvawooppente 
fez, The Dan expe a an 
Kia’ wich ester speakers 

x ocnn rangers of Ook 
ex and order of Birth adres ark 
bther npn. Foe rlerence stele 
cousin teal agent and x 
‘ale con cll ape nedalak 

A the four grandparents=FP, 
ME, PM and MI ae nds x 
dpe. Sek enti ts shown while 
refering by nding ne: for he 
Greed mother and nellabe Rr 
the grimdfuther. Apo, is also used 
by the grandparents to address: 
‘thelr grandehildren irrespective of 
hale et and order ot tet Tn 
this ctae Dot hese and genes 
ro es 
aman song the Pawan 
Ternology tm addrerdng second 
tscetling sid desertion gers 
fim: Thie scoring to Monde 
0402108) de te Hogieal 
ates ofthe persoot—grand 
Deveatsand grondchiNirea; Ws are 
much too" apart in. generation 
‘inane 

Palawan we a common term 
rap toa clon nw. at 
areal character of there Winhip 
ferme in to show ser diferentia 
onthe terme such as fbn and 
latake. are added. But while men- 
tioned third person the person 
Aaron te oe pp et tao 


Another collateral term kumana- 
kan js ased for the children. (at 
both sex) of siblings of both sex. 
Mamoc is used 2c address all types 
of aunts, either paternal or) mater- 
tal Step fathe is also addressed as 


pares. All the four persons, iret 
Dective of age and sex, address each 
‘other with this term,” There ix m0 
‘descriptive term for these Kinsmen. 
But while referring to a tied 
person, it 1 referred ws the father 
of sorand-+0's spouse us 


WIDER PALAWAN SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Palawan do not have any other 
‘well organized social group which 
is wider than that of the bilateral 
Kindred group. But a Palawan 
settlement can be considered 
‘community’ though the settlement 
pattern is scattered. Because it 
shows community sentiment and 
Inter-telations such as celebration 
of pag-Diwa'ta, drink partis, ete. 
‘which are all communal affair, 


‘Next (o the settlement Palawan 
have a loose social organization, by 
‘areawhere the group lives. Out: 
wardly, this appears like « political 
cor a tribal division. But it isnot. 
Because it lacks many: things such 
1s common customs, a chief. ete, 
‘The Pula'wan divides the area of 
thee settlement nt for dvs, 

‘factor linked with 
the naive sale Judgement. They 
are—(a) Tao'dagat, area nearest to 
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the coast, (b) napan, next to it, (e) 
‘daya and Anally (d) bukid, the area 
lathe interior most portion of the 
forest or the mountain, According 
to the Palawan cultural value, the 
people who are living near the const 
rare considered as people with "bad 
tuustoms' (see further for the mean: 
{ng of this word) and are considered 
fow. The basis for this is the 
Pala'wan belief that a good Pala 
wai is one who lives away fron 
‘outside world, deep in the forest 
securing food according to the 
Palawan means and performing 
ious rituals towards environ 
mental pits. Buta Pala'wan 
‘who lives near the coast usually 
comes in contact with the out 
fiers, eat Tsh, does not follow 
Pala'wan customs closely, and 0 
considered a low group. ‘The status 
fof the settlement increases or 
‘decreases with the distance from the 
coast, To explain this the Pala 
ivan give an example of a river 
taking its birth in a 
flowing down to the sea and as it 
nears the sen i's puslty becomes 
doubtful, So also the — people 
become * dirty in their customs’ as 
they go nearer to the const 


‘This distinetion among the Pala’ 
‘van settlement ean be noticed in 
their marriage practices, A tao’ 
‘dagat Pala’wan who wants to marry 
feqitl from any of the groups living 


above his group, has to pay a very 
high marriage fee, Contrary to this 
ving a daughter to a person 
Helonging 10 @ group which stays 
upwards is generally” preferred by 
those who have settled near the 
coast, Pala'wan have different 
words for these two ways of 
mreinge-down stream (balong) and 
upstream (sufek), "The marringe 
fee increases with an ineranse in 
the distanee between the persons 
and it will be very Inlgh ifthe 
marriage takes place between the 
persons of two polar settlements oF 
troupe. 


‘The Palawan lack a still larger 
social organization which includes 
all the above mentioned types of 
settlements, They always. recog 
nie the strangers on the basis of 
the cultural differentiation. They 
always look in him for the possible 
Pala'wan cultural traits. Those 
who do not have similar traits are 
‘considered as ‘outsiders’ and all 
those who show identical cultural 
traits as ‘their men’. The by 
Iraits for @ formulation of a Ps 
‘wan community is cultural simi 
larity, Only in this sense one can 
see all Palawan considering them 
selves as one group, But this 
froup indentity is Just sentimental 

is not expressed or shown i 
he form of a wider organization 
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‘Adibasi Handia’ Beverage 


‘The consumption of sleoholie 
beverages has been referred to in 
Vedi literature, Tt ix believed that 
‘soma of the ancient Aryans was 
fan alcoholic drink sithough the raw 

erias from which It was made 
fare not known, 


‘The handla beverage forms a very 
Important part of the food 
Adivasis, "The — preparation of 
hhandia, beverage by the Anur iv 
escribed here, The Asue locality 
is Known as the Netarhat group of 
Plateaus, These hill ranges run 
from south to north and their top 
|i Ioeally called as Pat, ‘The Asur 
how inhabit these pat regions. of 
Ranchi (4,999), Patamaw (804) and 
Purnea (16) districts of Bi 
(1961 Census), ‘Their traditional 
fart of iron smelting i* dying out 
because of extension of lan) code 
{in the area for the public need of 
preserving jungle from wasteful 
exploitation. Bachelor's dormitory 
known a (DHUMKURIA’ isan 
Important institution among them 


Handia Preparation 


It consists of two main operations 
the preparation of fermenting cake 
known as ‘biro', and the fermenta 
tion of rice or millet, 


SATYA PRAKASH GUPTA 


‘Biro’ the medicinal cake 
Fermentation cannot take place 
withoot  ‘bito'. Generally, it ls 
sold in. teibal markets in smal! 
‘white balls and the manufueturers 
Keep the ingredients secret. The 
author's information reveals. that 
foots of ehilmil, bark of Koreyo 
(HOLARRHENA —ANTIDYSEN: 
TRICA) leaves and bark of 
Patawn (PUTRANSIVA ROXBUR: 
GIIII) are pounded prepare these 
balls, Other herbs which are 
‘omployed inelude roots and fruits 
of Mona (RANDIA” DUME: 
TORUM), roots of Huyar 
Nitkanth, Chata, Pathat Kumhre 
find Chittnair. dozen such herbs 
fire reported to be in use. Bul 
only three are employed at 0 
time for the preparation of ghuni 
herbal mixture powder). The 
other ingredient used in the 
preparation of biro is unboited 
Kearhani or karanga black paddy 
which is also powdered. The 
huni misture and rice powder are 
hem inixed with water to make sott 
Alovgh and small balls are prepared 
fout of this dough, These balls are 
then dried in @ basket Fined with 
runny, cotton woot or straw. The 
Afferent layers are also. separated 
‘with stra, The basket is welt 
covered with gunny or the similar 
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material and kept near the fire 
place, The balls take three days 
in the summer and five days in. the 
winter to dry up. After this, balls 
fre further dried in the sun for 3 
to 4 days and then Kept for six 
months of 0, During this period 
these take white coating. ‘These 
fre then preserved in suitable 
containers for future use, Generally 
biro is prepared in the months of 
November-December just after 
the new ree Is harvested, 


1s prepared from boiled rice 
maiz, gondor = marua 
(ELEUSINE). ‘The riee or nmilet 
to be fermented is first partially 
‘cooked over the fe in a Handia 
{earthen cooking pot). Only x0 
muuch water bs added which can be 


absorbed by the rice oF the silet 
Tt is next taken ont, cooled an 
thoroughly mixed with powdered 
biro, ‘The biro ix mixed in the ratio 
of A halls of “hiro! and one Palla 
(about half seer) rice, Another 
earthen pot (Ianelin) is dried on 
the fire and then cooled, One ball 
‘of ‘bio’ ie powdered and sprinkled 
foa the nner surface of the 
Hania, ‘The material tobe 
fermented (rice or millet) is then 
put io it A redhot charcoal is 
falso put in it before closing the 
mouth of Handia with straw, ete 
The pot is then kept in a shaded 
‘cool place, The beverage is ready 
‘within 4-5 days in the summer and 
810 days in the winter, 

Jharanut is then taken out from 
the Handia. The liquor drawn 
‘off looks like milk. First day itis 
taken as Jharanwi and on the 
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second day as Botha when itis 
‘extracted with water 


‘The entire process is carried out 
by the women and consists of 
mixing the softened riee wi 

biro which has the power of 
changing starch into sugar and 
the latter Into aleohal, the two 
changes going on simultaneously 


‘The same method és adopted by 
all “the tribal people with 
local vasiations who prepare 
their own everage at home, 
chiefly from rice and sometimes 


from millets, suchas marua 
(ELEUSINE) and 0-08, The 
Birhors at times prepare it from 
hootoo and tkhooroo, 


To many’ tribes, this indy 
sable to their culture, They ea 
not think of any occasion oF 
funetion without sumptuous supply 
fof their driok fn ehild ieth, in 


to the dewd, Generally 
's congumed freely by all members 
of tribal community. It also hae 
2 social and religious value ax it 
is taken especially during folk 
‘tances, village meetings 

ceremonial festivals. A substitute 
for this drink is not available 


One observation in this connec: 
tion with regard to tribal communi 
lies is worth recording, When 
they drink the fermented liquor 
they do not reject the residue of 
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the cereal that is left behind. It biochemical analysis at our end. 

is, also consumed, therefore To give am idea, an average nutri- 

this practice probably ensures the tive value per 100 c.c. (35,02. 

fll utilization of food value of the together with average intake per 

fermented material. hheadiday of Apong (Abor rice 

bear), used by the aboriginal tribes 

‘of Abor Hills (NEFA) is quoted 

below from "Investigations into 

“The nutritive value of handia the Dietary Habits of the | Abor 

peverage could not be ascertained — ginal Tribes of Abor Hill) 
heeaure of lack of faelities for (Sengupta, 1954), 
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The Saurias of Santal Para Bhandria Block. ‘The consump. 
Jenun call Handa beverage, Mecha tion of distilled liquor can better 
AAU fermenting cake ak ir. be imagined from the fact that the 
Tsides Handle, beverage, the total outlay for five-year  develop- 
Saurin also drink the toddy” from mental schemes of the blocks was 
Palmyra Palm as well as of Date twelve lakhs and the tribal people 
Pain 'The today from. Palmyra of this block spent about ten lacks 
alm is collected during the hot for the purchase of fiquors from 
see con and from Date these distilleries, Thus, it is one 
Palm during the cold season. Distil of the great obstacles to Korwa 
led Tiquor is generally purchased evelopment 
from the market. The consumption 
distilled, liquor is maximum In fact, fermented beverages were 
Nmong the Korwas, ‘They even and are an important part of tribal 
fist themselves "Mahua — darw’—‘fife and culture because of their 
‘which is a powerful stimulant as social and religious  indispensabi 
Wel as an astringent lity. The homebrewed liquor 
tonic and appetiser. from cereals and millets have low 
fs said that in Bhandaria Block of alcoholic contents but are rich in 
Palamau district, the. Korwas mineral and vitamins which help 
ecupy the foremost place in the to correct dietary deficiencies, On 
Consumption of distilled Tiquor. the other hand, the distilled liquor 
‘There ate altogether three distilleries from fermented mahua flower, tice 
in Kanjia, Bargar and Katka with- or even cereals is not nutritious, 
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Primary Education in Tribal 
Languages problems and COMPILED 
prospects, 


Language is the gateway to inter- —inakes 9 direet reference to tangw: 
cultural understanding, It is mot age, According to the provisions 
‘only the most distinguishing of this article, the tribal people are 
facior of n culture, itis also. its cligible for protsction, as cultural 


most stable feature least susceptible minorities, for the conservatio: oF 
fenange in the process of culture their language seript and culture. 
eontact. ‘The cognizance of the Tihs point has been further stresvea 
ther distinguishing features of py the Scheduled areas and Sched 
‘aibal culture has played a signi- fed ‘Tribe Commission, who, In dis 


ning of the cussing the functions of ‘Tribal 
‘economic programmes for tribal Kescarch Institutes have Taid speciat 


Dut, in spite of its supreme smpor: cmphasis on "Research in tribal 

tance, the language factor has ‘ hilology with a view to. prepare 

fever. featured prominently tor text books and primes, in tribal 

shaping their educational develop _tanguages, collections of folk songs 

‘ment. folk-lore, stories of tribal heroes, 
te” 


‘That children should be taught 
in tha mother toner eapecuurtet TRUS, as fara constitutional 
the primary level, isan universary 1¥Ovlslons and State policy 
Tewepted, PHciple which nena tre concerned there isa clearent 
sees cater athe Carer. mandate for imparting education to 
Gatonat doaltinn ar" tar Sac nate the tribal people in thelr respective 
tribal people are concerned tn thts lau, specially at the primary 
foapeck ieveay clear Articles ut slage, However, the actual impo. 
the constitution slates this in very "entation of this poliey gives rise 
Gieareat tense, tne Mtolontey to Variety of problemas both ech 
pep cal and general in nature, ‘The ox 
ten to which the mandate can be 
arsed out wil depend on the 
‘wallabilty of requisite. teehnteat 
SL nd the effectiveness of the 
‘machinery of Smplementatton, 


"This State shall promote with 
spectal care the educational ani 
economic interests of the weaker 
sections of the people, and in patti 
cular of the Scheduled Castes anc 
Scheduled Tribes, and shall protect 
them from social injustice and. ait 
forms of exploitation”. In addition About 00 communities in India 
to this Article 29 of the Constitution with total population of 20 million 


Language of the Tetbat 
Communities of Ind 
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which have been enlisted as 
schealuted tribes in accordance with 
Ue provisions of the constitution 
Slightly more than 100 Tanguages 
have been classified as tribal 
languages in the 1961 census, with 
A total uuimber of about 14 million 
speakers. This shows that abont 
fifty per cent of the tribal population 
in Jodia have distinct languages of 
thelr own and the remaining halt 
speak one or other major Indian 
language as thelr mother-tongu 
Most of the tribal Innguages belong 
to Austrie and Tibeto-chinese fami 
lies and a comparatively smallor 
number to the Dravidian and Indo 
European families. Again almost 
all the speakers of Austrie and 
‘Tibeto-ehinese languages belong to 
the tribal communities, In India 
there are 68 languages belonging ti 
AAustrle family with 6,192,497 
speakers and 226 languages belong 
Ing to Tibeto-ehinese family with 
5,188,801 speakers. This brings the 
strongth of these two families to Set 
million, Also” there are the 
speakers of the tebal languages Hike 
Gondi, Kn and Kurukh with about 
three million population belonging 
to Dravidian. Languages of the 
Dhit and Banjari with about three 
‘million population belong to the 
Indo-Bropean family, 


‘The above flgures would indicate 
that about half of the tribal popula. 
tion have distinetive problems. of 
flueation and communieation 
Even though about five milion 
tribals speak subsidiary languages 
Jn addition to their mother-tongue, 
that the special problems of their 
education does not become lest 
‘acute for that matter. A committer 
fof experts, sponsored by the 
UNESCO in 1951 on the use of 
vernacular languages in edueation, 


hhave reported that a lingua france 
Is not an adequate substitute for 
the mother-tongue, unless the 
children are familiar with it, before 
coming to school. Here the erucial 
question is, whether the tbat 
chiléren learn the regional lengua 
es before eoming to the school in 
the areas where most of the tribals 
fare bilingual. ‘The investigation 
ited by the Tribal" Researe 
Orissa, has revealed that 
the children in’ these areas have 
litle or no acquaintance with the 
Oriya Innguage before coming to 
school. Such may be the exper 
other States, AL least in the 
arly yours of thelr edcation, these 
children face the same problems 
fs those in the areas where the 
popilation fs much Tess bilingual 


‘The Problems 


‘The problems connected with 
1 preparation of text-books in 
‘ribal languages may be enumerated 
1s follows :— 


1, Determination of Potiey—In 
discussing the problem of imparting 
primary edueation in. tribal 
languages the first question involved 
fs, 10 what level it can be eartied 
foal, Imparting primary education 
in tribal Ianguages has two vere 
Important points in its favour. 
Pirsty. teaching in tribal languages 
ean make primary edueation much 
more effective and secondly, it cam 
popularise primary education and 
help 10 get it accepted by the tribal 
people. Whether this poliey ean 
he eartied beyond the primary 
stage is n question whieh should 
recaive careful attention. At prescit 
the tribal Tnnguages are not 
‘equipped to be vehicles of techni 
cal education and they are alsa too 
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to be the'medium of general 


In. tribal languages after the 
primary stage would call for ap 
‘expenditure and the pooling of 
technical and administrative resour 
fees at 8 scale which the State can 
{Mt alford. This may also result in 
the further complication of the 
J language problem of the country 
fand fragmentation of regional social 
fe without any corresponding 
benefits to balance. In view of this 
Lit would be worthwhile to confine 
four efforts to primary education 
only. After the primary level edu 
cation may be given in the regional 
AWingunge, This cam not of course 
be the universal policy and there 
would be exceptions in certain 
‘reas a3 would be shown later. 


2; Criteria for selecting the tribal 
languages which should be the 
‘medium of primary education 
‘There should be proper eriteria for 
fixing up priorities for selecting 

tribal languages for primary educa 
iom For this purpose the tribal 
People may be divided into three 
categories. Tn the first category 
‘woutk cone those who use a tribal 
Tanguage ax thelr mother tongue 
‘and who do not speak any subs: 
diary Tangruage. In the second cate 
ay be placed those who use 
language but who do 
not know the regional language. 1 
the third category may be placed 
those who use regional language a8 
s‘gubsidiary language. For the 


i 
i 
r 
& 


regional language involves. the 
‘same difficulties as are experienced. 
im the case of the first category. 
‘The problem may not be so.urgent 
in the ease of the third category. 
However, it may be noted that. in 
this ease the knowledge or regional 
language 26 2 subsidary language: 
may neither be suficient'nor very 
‘effective as medium of communica: 
tion for the age-group 611 for 
whom primary education is meant, 


3. The potential student popul 
tion for each linguistic group should 
also be taken as guide. No pro: 
gramme of education will be feash 
Die unless there are sulleient 
‘oumber of students. ‘The aren of 
‘operation of a primary achool it 
very. small and among. the tribes 
this area is further” limited. by 
fReographical factors and social 
‘solation, The area which would 
serve ax a unit for primary. educa 
tion should therefore be determined 
fand its minimum student poten: 
tialty on the basis of the individual 
lribal languages should also be 
assessed. Tentatively it may be 
suggested that for the time being. 
total number of 100 potential pri 
mary students within a radius of 
five miles should be accepted as the 
unit and if ten such units. can be 
located for a linguistic group. it 
‘would have « claim for primary 
education in its own language. On 
‘this basis the size such problems 
as preparation of text-books’ and 
training of teachers ean also be 
determined, 


4. Numerical Strength of Tribal 
Communities—1f the tribe is 8 
small one and if its population tive 
interspersed with other poptlation, 
it is obvious that it will not have 
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‘adequate numerical strength for 
recognition in the secondary stage 
Inthe primary stage its dialect 
should be used a a bridge language 
for switehing over to the regional 
language. If the tribe is fairly big 
fone and. there Isa region where 
practically the entire population 
bolongs to that tribe, an altogether 
different approach would be neces- 
ry. The tribes like the Khasi 
Garo and Lushai of Assam belong 
to this category: 


Recognition is to be given to their 
I ‘even at the secondary 
stage, Mt is obvious that in the 
primary stage textbooks in all the 
subjects should be in the tribal 
language. It is of course desirable 
hat the regional language should 
be taught as a language subject 
from class II] onwards, The posi- 
tion is however complicated in ease 
of very big tribes like Santal, Gond, 
Bhil, who are dominent communi- 
ties in several but frequently live 
Intersperead with the — general 
Population. Their levels of literacy 
fare also not high, they, therefore, 
cannot provide enous number of 
students jn the secondary schools 
‘established In their areas. Eeonomi 
celly they are very much dependent 
fon the general population and ean 
not do away with the respective 
regional languages. In ease of such 
tribes, their mother tongue should 
he used as bridge languages for 
switching over to the regional 
languages. But even as bridge 
language, there would be some 
difference between the languages of 
these tribes and those of the very 
tiny tribes which live completely 
mixed up with other population, 
In case of of the latter, the switch 
lover should take place during the 


third year of the primary” stage, 
whereas in case of the tribes like 
Santal, Gond, elethe switch over 
‘may coincide with the completion 
of primary education. In fact, in 
cease of such tribes, their language 
should be tought as language sub: 
Jeet even in the  seconda 

provided that it is offered by 40 0° 
‘more students in the school, 


Existence of separate script and 
‘written Literature—Exeepting a few 
tribes, like the -Khampti of 
NEFA, and the Bhutias of the 
Sub-Himalayan region, do not have 
‘separate seripts or written litera 
ture. During the last few decades, 
a number of books have however 


by some educated tribal people. In 
spite of all these, it ean not be said 


opment in case of most of the 


wagari_and Oriya 
scripts besides some more scripts 
Invented by some educated Santals, 
Because of their deep involvement 
In diverse psyeho-historieal proce 
ses, the adoption of one single 
script 10 the exelusion of others 
‘poses 9 serious problem. 


‘This problem seriously retards 
the preparation of text-books and 
other literature in Sentali language. 
‘The picture is more or less the same 
fn case of other similar languages. 
The solution to this problem ean be 
‘achieved by attacking it. from 
diverse technical and administrative 
angles. 


‘ 
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6, Problem of Bilingualism and hand they very much dese that 
Borrowing from other Languages— primary sehools should 
Generally Uhe adult males of the 
Uiibat communities speak « subsi 
diary language in addition to their 
mother tongue. In cert 
more than one language is used 
within the same family. Among» 
group of Gadaba in the Korapat 8, Orientation Training and 
district of Orissa the elderly parents training of teachers— would-be 
Speak Gutub (belonging to the necessary” to. provide orientation 
Mundari family) between them- (raining for the Text-book writers 
selves while they speak Oriya with at the first stage and the primary 
their children, This throws wp the school teachers atthe second. The 
problem of diferentiating between ‘of the text-book writers 
the mother tongue and the ances. should be organized in accordance 
tral language. Ancestral language with principles enumerated earlier. 
into be defined as the mother- The help of tribal. people. from. 
tongue of the mother and father in ifferent linguistic. groupe must be 
‘matrilineal snd patritinal societies taken for this. This training should 
respectively. ‘The mother tongue ye both rigorous and. quick and 
fon the other hand fs the language should be planned as workshops, 
which a person acquires during 5) the end of which the  trsinees 
arly childhood as the medium of would be required to produce text, 
‘conceptualisation and communica ooks in different tibal languages. 
tion. Whefe there is a difference A, far as specific tribal Tanguages 
between. the ancestral language re concerned this (raining isto be 
nd the mother tongue. it would Be Som recurring 
appropriate to introduce the com 
cerned tribal language as 2 optional rye Orientation training of the 
subject brimary teachers is essen and 

1. Conieary Ate ofthe Tobe SS ein bce of tech it 
Biites In some, cases toe ott succession. The aim of this train 
elites are unwilling, to have text. ing ahould be as follows 
hocks in he moter wags, Po 

{a} to acquaint the teachers 


with the rudimentary 


‘written ia 
i or regio 
language, through the medium 
Sadr 


Sud Knguape im 


fre Aad ott te ra 
admixture of many Faia Rani 
" rhre feng smend (bee the Ines 
dm tok ee wen i ne tales 
for them in this pidgin Janguage, attitude towards language. 
thei be etre Be 
ely tow eed ceomcred bye) to. equa tom wth 
ihr bret nn i are ‘a mean 
Teasers = 
SEANCES, gig com se, Ket 


literature in Sadsi, but on other ‘methods of teaching. 
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(c} to impart analytical know: 
ledge in specifle tribal 
Tanguages 


In order to be effective thi train 
Ing should also be both rigorous 
find quick, “Much time and effort 
fan be saved if tribal people te 
diferent linguistic groups can be 
recruited as teachers. 


9, Reotopical basis of text 
books—While prepararing the text 
ooks due congnizanee should be 
taken of the social and physical 
fenvirenmnt of specific tribal areas 
The material surroundings and the 
non-material activities with whieh 
the children of different tibes are 
fnmiliar should he earetully 
‘enumerated and graded in order of 
complexity provide the material for 
textbooks for different age 
groups. This enumeration ean be 
lundertaken by the — co-operative 
iiforts of Anthropologists, Linguists 
and Toeal teibal people, 


10, Regional language should be 
taught as foreign language to those 
students who have received thelr 
primary education 18 tribal langua 
wes. Teachers should, therefore, 
Je trained! in the methods and 
lechniques of teaching regional 
language as foreign language. 


je—Prinaty Egyeaton in: 
‘naib 18887 Number two 


2Lassuage of the Tribal Comat 
goction "De. Ke Rey Bart (orp 


iis of tadia aod thet Role in Peo 
andy 


may also be necessary to reorient 
text-hooks and eourses of study of 
the higher classes to suit the 
purpos 

11, Bvaluation—The programme 
‘of primaty edueation in’ tribal 
language being a new venture, —& 
‘horough evaluation after the 
primary stage and periodical eva 
lutions afterwards would he 
Tequired to determine is effective 


‘The evaluation of the programme 
should tay emphasis on the follow 
Ing points:— 


(1) How far the programme 
has heen effective in 
attracting progressively 
lorge number of students 
towards primary education, 


(2) The Internal efficiency of 
the programme—how far 
‘it as been successful in 
to compete with other 
‘mind, 


( 


How far the — students 
receiving primary” educa 
tion jn tribal languages 
tare equipped for further 
falueation and to what 
fextont they are above 
to compete with other 
students 
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